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THEOPHILE DE VIAU HIS OWN CRITIC? 


There is a striking resemblance between two well-known passages 
in Théophile that has been noticed neither by his enemies in his 
own day, nor by his biographers in ours, so far as I have been able to 
determine. In 1623 he published the following attack upon modern 
writers at the beginning of his Fragments d’une histoire comique: 


L’élégance ordinaire de nos Escrivains est 4 plus prés selon ces termes: 

L’Aurore, toute d’or et d’azur, brodée de perles et de rubis, paroissoit 
aux portes de l’Orient; les Estoilles esbloiiies d’une plus vive clarté, laissoient 
effacer leur blancheur, et devenoient peu 4 peu de la couleur du Ciel; les 
bestes de la queste revenoient aux bois, et les hommes 4 leur travail; le 
silence faisoit place au bruit, et les ténébres 4 la lumiére. 

Et tout le reste que la vanité des faiseurs de Livres fait esclatter 4 la 
faveur de l’ignorance publique.' 

Yet in his own poem, le Matin, first published only three years 
before,” he had been guilty of a description in much the same terms 


as those he decries: 
L’aurore sur le front du jour 
Seme l’azur, l’or et l’ivoire, 
Et le soleil, lassé de boire, 
Commence son oblique tour ... 
La lune fuit devant nos yeux; 

1 F. Lachévre, le Procés du poéte Théophile de Viau (Paris, Champion, 1909), II, 135, 
136. Remy de Gourmont in his Collection des plus belles pages, Théophile (Paris, Mercure 
de France, 1907, p. 228), cites a passage from Jean Moréas in which he quotes these lines 
from Théophile and remarks that ‘‘le plaisant est qu'il se trouvait 6tre justement plein a 
l’excés de toutes ces molles afféteries,’’ but no reference is made to the Matin in de Gour- 
mont’s quotation. 

2 It appeared first in J. Baudoin's Second livre des Délices de la Poésie francaise (Paris, 
Toussainct du Bray, 1620), then in Les @uvres du sieur Théophile (Paris, Pierre Billaine, 
1621). Cf. Lachévre, Bibliographie des recueils collectifs (Paris, H. Leclerc, 1901), I, 
419, 420. The text I cite is that of Alleaume, @uvres complétes de Théophile (Paris, P. 
Jannet, 1856), I, 174, 175. The lines I have omitted are amplifications of those quoted, 
including references to bees, birds, a forge, etc. 
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La nuict a retiré ses voiles; 
Peu & peu le front des estoilles 
S’unit 4 la couleur des cieux ... 

Je voy le genereux lion 
Qui sort de sa demeure creuse, ... 

Sa dame, entrant dans les boccages, ... 

La charue escorche la plaine; ... 

Alix appreste son fuseau; ... 

Et la lumiere, avec le bruit, 
Dissipe l’ombre et le silence . 

Les bestes sont dans leur taniere, 
Qui tremblent de voir le soleil. 
L’homme, remis par le sommeil, 
Reprend son ceuvre coustumiere. 


It is obvious that the first passage may readily be taken for a 
much abridged paraphrase of the second. We have in it the same 
series of pictures descriptive of early morning, in many cases the 
same words. What is the explanation of this strange similarity ? 
Was Théophile laughing at himself, or was he unconscious of the 
fact that he was repeating his own expressions? To answer these 
questions we must first consider the exact meaning of his satirical 
observations and seek to determine against whom they were directed. 

The author of the Atteinte contre les impertinences de Théophile, 
ennemy des bons esprits' (1624) interprets the passage as an attack 
upon the descriptions made in imitation of the ancients by the “ Poétes 
de la brigue de Ronsart.”” Théophile does, indeed, criticize Ronsard 
in the next paragraph for his obscurity and for the lack of discrimina- 
tion he showed when he imitated Greek and Latin poets.2 M. 
Lachévre believes that the author of the Atteinte was Claude Garnier 
and points out that it was natural that he should make this interpre- 
tation, for he had only the year before published a handsome edition 
of Ronsard’s works and regarded himself as his special defender.* 
Moreover Ronsard had especially recommended “les comparaisons, 
les descriptions des lieux: fleuues, forests, montaignes, de la nuict, 

1 Reprinted by M. Lachévre, le Procés du poéte Théophile de Viau (Paris, Champion, 


1909), II, 139-45. 

2 Ibid., II, 136, 137. 

3 Jbid., II, 137, 138. Cf. also Reynier, le Roman réaliste au XVIIe siécle (Paris, 
Hachette, 1914), p. 230. Elsewhere M. Reynier has shown that Théophile was by no 
means the first French weiter of his century to revolt against imitation of the ancients. 
Cf. his Roman sentimental avant l’ Astrée (Paris, Armand Colin, 1908), p. 271. 
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du leuer du Soleil, du Midy ... te fagonnant en cecy a |’imitation 
d’Homere,”! and had given many examples of such descriptions, as, 
for instance, when he writes 

Passant les portes décloses 

Du ciel elle [l’Aurore] alloit deuant 

Ca et 14 versant des roses 

Au sein du Soleil leuant. 

Son teint de nacre et @’yuoire 

Le matin embellissoit ...? 

Alleaume, on the other hand, holds that “cette critique du style 
prétentieux, tel que l’avoit fait le mauvais got italien, peut trés 
bien s’appliquer 4 l’emphase des romans du temps. Le sieur Mon- 
léon, dans l’avertissement de son Amphitrite [1630] ... reconnoit 
devoir beaucoup aux conseils de T ... se moque du galimathias et 
des hyperboles des auteurs de son temps.”* M. Lachévre quotes 
this passage with approval.‘ Support for it is given by the fact that 
Sorel in his Berger extravagant (1627) parodies a pompous description 
of morning found in the Bergeries de Juliette of Nicolas de Montreux® 
(1587), and that Scarron begins his Roman comique (1651) with a 
burlesque description of afternoon, followed by the remark, “pour 
parler plus humainement et plus intelligiblement, il étoit entre cing 
et six.” 

Now both Garnier and Alleaume may be right. Théophile prob- 
ably did have in mind Ronsard and his followers as well as contempo- 
rary authors of novels, and he may have included writers belonging 
to still other categories. They should not hold, however, that it is 
merely a question of a description or of pretentious style. A careful 
study of the Fragments d’une histoire comique reveals the fact that 
Théophile is criticizing more especially the use of a rhetorical peri- 
phrasis in place of a simple statement of time. After two pages 
devoted to criticism of Ronsard, imitators of Homer, and followers of 
Malherbe, he writes abruptly, “‘Mais comme j’avois dit, il estoit 


1 P. Laumonier, @uvres complétes de P. de Ronsard (Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1914— 
19), VII, 52. 

2 Jbid., II, 332. Cf. also I, 31, 45, 77, 198, 291; II, 39, 154, 158, 273, 332, 334; 
III, 25, 54, 60, 72, 127, 475; IV, 10, 13, 27, 28, 113, 135, 307, 315, 318; V, 139, 152, 432; 
VI, 75, 87. 

3 Op. cit., II, 11, 12. For a similar passage in Justus Lipsius, cf. below, note 11. 

4 Op. cit., II, 136. 
8’ Cf. Reynier, le Roman réaliste au X VIIe siécle (Paris, Hachette, 1914), p. 173. 
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jour,” then, after a few lines in explanation of his fondness for digres- 
sion, he begins his second chapter with his getting out of bed in the 
morning. Unless the description of dawn is taken as a circumlocu- 
tion for “il estoit jour,”’ we can neither explain the “comme j’avois 
dit,’’ nor connect the critical passage with the narrative that follows. 
On the other hand, the chapter becomes perfectly clear if we under- 
stand it as if Théophile had begun by writing: “Tl estoit jour, ou 
selon |’élégance ordinaire de nos Escrivains, |’Aurore toute d’or 
et d’azure etc.”’ The fact that he made this so far from clear is one 
of the evidences of the fragmentary nature of these “ pages détachées 
de ses mémoires’’ as they are called by M. Lachévre.' 

This satirical criticism of the picturesque periphrasis substituted 
for a simple statement of time is found already in Seneca’s A pocolocyn- 
tosis, 2, where it is a question of dies tertius idus Octobris and its 
equivalent in heroic style.2 The point of view of Seneca and of 
Théophile contrasts sharply with the doctrine of Ronsard, who had 
specifically recommended the periphrasis in the following passage: 

Les excellens Poétes nomment peu souuent les choses par leur nom propre. 
Virgile voulant descrire le iour ou la nuict, ne dit point simplement et en 
paroles nues, II estoit iour, il estoit nuict, mais par belles circonlocutions 


Postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras 
Humentesque Aurora polo dimouerat umbras.’ 


The interpretation of the passage from the Fragments d’une 
histoire comique as an attack upon periphrasis rather than upon florid 
description helps to explain how Théophile could assume this critical 
attitude after writing the Matin, in which we have description, not 
periphrasis, and also how he could publish, in the same volume 
in which the Fragments d’une histoire comique appeared another 


1 Op. cit., I, 135 

21 owe this reference to my colleague, Professor Mustard, who also calls my atten- 
tion to the following passage in Lipsius: 

‘* Desierant latrare canes, urbesque silebant 
Omnia noctis erant placida composta quiete 

vel ut cum Varrone clarius dicam, iam noctis meridies erat,’’ Satyra Menippea, Somnium 
(Parisiis, apud Guilielmum Linocerium, 1585), p. 10, cited by A. P. Ball, The Satire 
of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius (New York, Columbia University Press, 1902), 
p. 80. Note that Seneca, Lipsius, and Scarron, like Théophile, put the passage at or 
near the beginning of the work in which it is found. 

* Introduction to the third volume of the Franciade (1587), Laumonier, op. cit., VII, 


76. Cf. Aeneid, IV, 6 
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description of dawn! with “les perles et les rubis”’ that had furnished 
the most rhetorical portion of the sentence he ridiculed. 

Nevertheless, even when one realizes that Théophile is criticizing 
the use of periphrasis, a reading of his Fragments tends to diminish 
one’s appreciation of his Matin. Is it possible that he had in mind 
some passage in an author that is still closer to the Fragments than 
his own description of morning? Of course there are numerous lines 
in ancient writers from Homer down,.in which rosy-fingered dawn is 
described. In the Odyssey* we find her enthroned in gold. Théo- 
phile may have remembered Vergil’s ‘“‘rubescebat stellis Aurora 
fugatis,’’* or Ovid’s 

Postera depulerat stellas aurora micantes,* 


or his 
. ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria, diffugiunt stellae,® 


or he may have had in mind Psalm CIV (CIII in the Vulgate): 


Catuli leonum rugientes, ut rapiant et quaerant a Deo escam sibi. 
Ortus est sol, et congregati sunt: et in cubilibus suis collocabuntur 
Exibit homo ad opus suum.® 


But in no ancient author can I find a description that is so close 
to the Fragments as is that contained in the Matin. The same 
statement can be made of Ronsard. In the case of Théophile’s 
contemporaries my researches, which have been necessarily less 
exhaustive, have brought me to the same conclusion. The closest 
resemblance I have found, as far as they are concerned, is between 
“‘Paroissoit aux portes de |’Orient’”’ and Géngora’s “Por las puertas 
salia del oriente,’’’ but the two compositions offer no further likeness. 


1 Alleaume, op. cit., II, 62. 3 Aeneid, III, 521. 

2 XII, 142, and XV, 250. 4 Metamorphoses, VII, 100. 

* I am obliged to Professor Paul Haupt for this reference. While the passage cited is 
obviously less close to the text of the Fragments than the text of the Matin is, it may 
very well have been a partial source of the latter, for both the psalm and the poem men- 
tion lions in their dens, the rising of the sun, and man going to his labor. The general 
inspiration of the Matin is, of course, classical rather than biblical, but this reference to the 
Vulgate explains the presence of the lions in the French poem, where they seem very much 
out of place, and answers Remy de Gourmont’s question, ‘‘ Mais pourquoi faut-il que, 


dans cette agréable description du matin, il fasse intervenir ‘le généreux lion’ ?’’ Op. cit., 


p. 9. 
7 Blanco-Belmonte, Las mejores Poesias de Géngora (Madrid, Séenz de Jubera, 
1918), p. 32. Cf. also Marino, l’ Adone, I, 19 f. and X, 7 f. 


5 Tbid., II, 112-14. 
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After all, if one can find in authors like Nervéze and Des Escu- 
teaux' still closer resemblances to the Fragments, one may discover 
the immediate occasion for Théophile’s satire, but one will not remove 
the implied criticism of his own work. It is hardly possible that he 
wrote the Fragments with the conscious purpose of laughing at his own 
rhetorical excesses. A half century later Moliére could put into the 
mouth of Alceste a criticism of his Ecole des maris, but in 1623 society 
was not sufficiently complex, literary criticism was not sufficiently 
subtle for an author, even of Théophile’s daring, to venture upon a 
jeu desprit of this nature. It seems to me that the explanation is 
simpler, that Théophile, reacting against the excessive imitation of 
the ancients that had characterized Ronsard and his followers, and 
irritated by the absurd rhetoric of his contemporaries, determined to 
write a passage satirizing the numerous periphrases substituted for 
the statement that morning had come, the occasion for which lay in 
the fact that he was representing his narrative as beginning at that 
time of day. When he had once determined upon such an undertak- 
ing, his mind unconsciously followed the same channel as when he had 
composed the Matin a few years before. We have consequently the 
same gold and azure dawn, the same flight of the stars, the same 
gradual return to the color of day, the same retreat of wild animals 
and coming back of man to his labor, constituting, as I interpret it, 
an interesting example of a poet’s unconscious imitation and uncon- 
scious criticism of his own work. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 

! With regard to the novels that immediately preceded the Astrée M. Reynier writes: 
** Les p6riphrases ne sont pas encore trés répandues: ce n'est que plus tard que le divertisse- 


ment mondain de I'énigme contribuera a les mettre 4 la mode. On en rencontre pourtant 
quelques assez beaux exemples,"’ Roman sentimental, p. 325. 











THE AUTHORSHIP OF WYNNERE AND WASTOURE AND 
THE PARLEMENT OF THE THREE AGES: A STUDY 
IN METHODS OF DETERMINING THE COMMON 
AUTHORSHIP OF MIDDLE ENGLISH POEMS 


Professor Israel Gollancz, in his edition of Wynnere and 
Wastoure,! restates, in slightly modified form, the arguments for 
common authorship first adduced in his edition of Parlement for 
the Roxburghe Club in 1897. He says (page 2): 

To him [the author of Wynnere] we may safely assign the authorship of 
The Parlement of the Thre Ages; the two poems may be described as compan- 
ion poems. Passages in the one are strongly reminiscent of passages in the 
other; the general framework of the two pieces is much the same; whole 
lines are identical; further, the tests of language and metre all tend to con- 
firm identity of authorship. 

KGlbing accepts? as conclusive the evidence presented by Gollancz 
in 1897 and offers additional proof based on a study of the alliteration 
of the two poems, which he finds practically the same. Manly 
(Cambr. Hist., 11, 42-44) says that Parlement “seems to be by the same 
author.” Wells (Manual, p. 241) apparently concurs in this opinion: 

They are ascribed to one author because of similarity of form and because 
they are preserved together in MS Brit. Mus. Addit. 31042 (15th century). 

Professor Hulbert,? however, questions both the evidence cited 
by Gollancz in 1897 and that of Kélbing. After an examination of 
the dialect of the poem, especially of the verbal inflections, he was 
convinced that Wynnere shows mixed forms, whereas Parlement is 
written in a fairly consistent West Midland dialect. He concludes 
that the original of Wynnere is more Southern than that of Parlement. 
The evidence I shall present corroborates Mr. Hulbert’s belief that 
the two poems are not by the same author. 

Mr. Hulbert has invalidated, I think, the last reason Gollancz 
gives for his belief in common authorship. I exclude from considera- 
tion the other arguments of Gollancz. None of these tests taken 

1 Select Early English Poems, III, Oxford University Press, 1920. 


2 Englische Studien, XXV, 273. 3 Modern Philology, XVIII, 31-34. 
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alone is a valid test. Nor does the sum of these tests yield any 
certain or definite argument for common authorship.! Gollancz 
himself, in his edition of Parlement, makes a damaging admission 
when he says: ‘“One’s first impression is that The Parlement is a 
sort of summary of longer poems—an epitome reminiscent of lines 
and passages in the chief alliterative poems of the second half of the 
fourteenth century.” (Preface, page 2.) These remarks, I believe, 
apply with equal force to Wynnere. With Gollancz’ next statement: 
“On the other hand, no criteria gainsay the theory that would assign 
it [Parlement] to the author of Wynnere and Wastoure,” I do not agree. 

I believe that other criteria will show conclusively that the poems 
are not by the same author. In this article I disregard the tests 
of dialect, of words common to both poems, and of resemblances in 





phrases, whole lines, or ideas. I am interested rather in applying 
different tests of authorship and in working out a somewhat new 
method of studying the problem of common authorship of Middle 
English poems. 

These tests, I think, are independent of the perplexing matters of 
literary conventions, stock alliterative formulae, and scribal changes. 
Moreover, they deal with those characteristics of the author that are 
not easily imitated by other authors, and that even an author himself 
is often unconscious of. They constitute an author’s permanent and 
proper characteristics, which should be found to be approximately 
the same in all his works. It is to be noted also that the similarities 
in general structure and subject, in alliteration, in general impression, 
and in length furnish ideal conditions for the study of the unchanging 
qualities of the poets. If I can show marked differences between the 
two poems, these differences become all the more significant in view 
of the general similarities pointed out by Gollancz and used by him 
as the basis of his theory of common authorship. 

I offer, first of all, as merely corroborative evidence of different 
authorship, the fact that the interests of the two poems are strikingly 
different. The Wynnere poet, who calls himself a Western man, 


1 There are similar passages in the two poems, and the framework is similar. But the 
lines that are identical are not as numerous as parallels [ have cited elsewhere between 
Wynnere and other poems of the alliterative school. See also R. J. Menner’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of Purity (Yale University Press, 1920), which contains many valuable 
comments on true and false tests for common authorship. I am indebted to Mr. Menner 
for many suggestions in this paper. 
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knows London well. His favorite objects of satire are friars, dis- 
tressing economic conditions, and luxury in eating, drinking, and 
dress. The Parlement poet is less vigorous in his abuse and omits any 
mention of many of the pet antipathies of his contemporary. He is 
more interested in sports and in outdoor life in general. He is less 
vehement and earnest in his satire. Again, there is a noticeable 
difference between the two poems in the knowledge of colors, birds, 
flowers. Though Gollancz speaks of the colorful descriptions of 
Parlement as characteristic of that poem; as a matter of fact the 
author mentions only well defined colors: green, red, russet, gray, 
black, and gold. The Wynnere poet, on the other hand, distinguishes 
green, inde, plunket, yellow, tuly, brown, sable, berry-brown, and 
white. He has a sharper eye for colors. On the other hand, The 
Parlement mentions eight different flowers and shrubs; Wynnere 
only the hawthorne. Parlement mentions eight animals, Wynnere 
five. The list of birds in Wynnere contains twenty-three names, 
the list in Parlement only eleven, and this in spite of the fact that the 
Parlement poet gives a long description of hawking. Gollancz! 
points out that the Parlement poet “shows a delight in bright colours 
and a certain joyousness in his descriptions, together with occasional 
marks of diction,’ which make him resemble the poet of Sir Gawayne. 

In addition to these general and somewhat indefinite differences 
which may, of course, be due to a difference in subject, there are more 
striking, positive differences between the two poems, differences in 
rhetoric, syntax, and vocabulary. 

In respect to the use of rhetorical devices the two poems show a 
striking divergence. Both are, of course, filled with repetitions and 
alliterative tags and half-line “fillers,’’ but these tags and stock 
phrases are entirely different in the two poems. The author of 
Wynnere is fond of no oper (2), appon lofte (6), strike-stroke-stynt (3), 
on the bent houes (3), brouderde with fewles (2), none of which occurs a 
single time in Parlement. The Parlement poet is especially fond of 
naytly there-aftir (4), for the nones (2), lond and lythe (2), 30ng and 
zape (Parlement 3, Wynnere 1), mukked and marlede (2), or any man 
(gome) elles (3). Twice the author uses the solemn line 

Bot dethe wondes for no witt to wende were hym lykes (611, 632). 


1 Edition of Parlement, Select Early English Poems, I1, 1915, Preface. 
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Now, there is nothing in the nature of the subject of either poem to 
prevent either author from using all of these phrases. Any one of 
them would be appropriate in either poem. Yet each poet has his 
own favorite phrases and lines which he is fond of repeating. This 
disagreement is surprising if the two poems, similar in subject, length, 
type, and structure, and written (as Gollancz believes) at about the 
same time, are by the same author. This repetition of favorite 
phrases, different in each poem, is more significant than the presence 
of stock alliterative formulae. 

Again, the Parlement poet is fond of ending the line with there-aftir 
(often with naytly). This phrase occurs eighteen times in Parlement, 
only once in Wynnere. 

The third rhetorical difference between the two poems is the 
device of the Parlement poet of beginning a series of lines with the 
same word. Disregarding all repetitions of less than four lines, I 
found that the Wynnere poet uses this device only once (lines 112-15), 
the Parlement poet eleven times.! 

The differences in syntax are even more significant. In the first 
place, the style of Parlement is characterized by its frequent use of 
shifted constructions and its use of a pleonastic pronoun to refer to 
the subject, as in lines 17-18: 

Hertys and hyndes one hillys pay gouen. 
The foxe and the filmarte pay flede to be erthe. 


This construction occurs eight times in Parlement, but only twice in 
Wynnere.? 

Another difference in syntax is observed in the omission of the 
relative pronoun. There are four cases of omitted relatives in Parle- 
ment, none in Wynnere.* 

In the use of tenses there is also a marked difference between the 
two poems. Parlement uses the historical present forty-one times, 
Wynnére only fourteen times. Parlement uses the perfect with 7s 

1 Lines 142-48 with of, lines 58—61, 255-60, 341-44, 370-73, 379-82, 434-37, 501-5, 
538-42, 544-54, 556-59 beginning with and. It is of course natural in alliterative poetry 


to begin a line with unaccented and. But the grouping of lines beginning with the same 
word is a distinctive trick of style in Parlement, and is almost entirely absent in Wynnere. 


? Parlement, 13, 17, 18, 59, 222, 223, 625, 629; Wynnere, 37, 39. 
3 Parlement, 104, 152, 427, 626; Wynnere, 264 is not a case of omitted relative. 
The phrase me were levere occurs twice in Parlement, and not at allin Wynnere. 
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twelve times out of thirty perfects, Wynnere only once out of seven 
perfects. The Parlement poet is fonder of the perfect tense. The 
Wynnere poet, however, constantly uses the present form of the verb 
to express futurity. He uses this form twelve times, whereas the 
Parlement poet employes it only once. Parlement uses gar as a 
causative (549, 561, 588), Wynnere do (220, 478). Parlement forms 
the periphrastic preterit with both gane and lette; Wynnere uses only 
gan. 

Other differences between the two poems are found in the vocabu- 
lary.2. It has been shown above that each author has his favorite 
words. The use of common, traditional poetic words in both poems, 
is, of course, of no significance. But the use of common words in 
an uncommon way and the constant repetition of favorite words or 
phrases are excellent criteria of authorship. It should be remem- 
bered also that the similarity in alliteration and subject-matter 
naturally leads one to expect a similarity in vocabulary. The 
differences I shall cite, then, are highly significant in view of the fact 
that the poems deal with the same subject and follow a common 
literary convention. 

The following words are favorites of the Parlement poet, but do 
not occur at all in Wynnere: 


—borely (2)—strong —ames (3)—intends 

—chefe (2)—choice —drepen (3)—slay 

—layke (2)—sport —paramours (4)—amorously 
—triste (2)—trusty —foundes (5)—hastens 
—ferkes (2)—hastens —euerous (5)—eager 
—naytly (3)—quickly —sere(ly) (6)—various 


—graythe(ly) (9; Wynnere 1)—prepare. 


The Parlement poet is also especially fond of using ful as an adverb. 
On the other hand, the Wynnere poet uses wod (2) angry, chere (2), 
zeme (4), and on lofte (6), none of which is used by the Parlement 
poet. The author of Wynnere is also fond of the word or (=formerly). 
He uses it seven times, whereas the Parlement poet uses it only once. 
This difference in the choice of favorite words corroborates the 


1 Parlement, 12, 38; Wynnere, 35. 

2It is only fair to state that the size of the vocabularies of the two poems and the 
percentage of Scandinavian words is approximately the same if one takes into con- 
sideration the difference in the length of the two poems. Wynnere contains 102 Scandi- 
navian words, Parlement 150. 
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evidence furnished by the use of different favorite alliterative phrases 


and lines. 


The Wynnere poet is also fonder of using compound words. He 
uses thirty-two compound words as compared to seventeen in Parle- 
ment. If we take into consideration the greater length of Parlement, 
the figures are thirty-two to thirteen. 

Another difference in vocabulary is seen in the choice of synonyms. 
The poets use different sets of words to express the same common 





ideas: 

Parlement W ynnere 

belde biggede 

angrye wod 
wrothe 

katur four 

horse horse 

kaple capill 

stede 

blonke 

speke speke 

say say 

tell tell 

declare quod 
melleste 


Similar differences are seen in the synonyms for many other common 
words, such as bold, strike, move, face. 

Since these two poems belong to the same alliterative school, are 
of approximately the same length (Wynnere 503, Parlement 665), 
treat the same general subject, follow the same alliterative satirical 
fashion, have the same general framework, and leave the same 
general impression, these marked differences in rhetoric, syntax, and 
vocabulary are highly significant. The results are certainly not 
what one should expect to find in poems written by the same author. 
These tests of rhetoric, syntax, and vocabulary are sounder, I believe, 
than the more commonly applied tests of dialect, general impression, 
satirical skill, and alliterative parallels, which at best can furnish only 
corroborative evidence and which can rarely be used as final and con- 
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clusive tests of common authorship.'! Differences in syntax, rhetoric, 
and vocabulary, moreover, are less likely to be obscured by scribal 
changes. They are an index to an author’s personality and reveal 
to a marked degree his interests, his manner of thinking, his favorite 
words and phrases, his distinctive style, and his habitual and uncon- 
scious modes of expression. In the face of these fundamental and 
organic differences, the resemblances pointed out by Gollancz and 
K6lbing seem to me merely superficial resemblances, due either to the 
independent use of common literary conventions or—as I think less 
likely—to borrowing. The differences far outweigh these surface 
resemblances and are so marked as to render incredible the assump- 
tion that Parlement and Wynnere were written by the same poet. 


J. M. STEADMAN, JR. 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


1 Dr. R. J. Menner, to whom I am indebted for helpful suggestions on this article 
has called my attention to Miss Mabel Day’s article in the Modern Language Review, Oct. 
1922, on the “ Alliteration of the Versions of ‘Piers Plowman’ in its Bearing on Their 
Authorship”’ and to C. Reicke’s ‘‘ Untersuchungen tiber den Stil der Mittelenglischen 
Alliterierenden Gedichte ‘Morte Arthure,’ ‘The Destruction of Troy,’ ‘The Wars of 
Alexander,’ ‘ The Siege of Jerusalem,’ ‘Sir Gawayne’ and ‘The Green Knight’: ein Beitrag 
zur Liésung der Huchown-Frage. Kénigsberg Pr., 1906."" Reicke has made good use 
of the test of tags and line-fillers. 





























THE MAKING OF BALLADS 


The mystery of the popular ballad, coming up out of the earth 
without the fostering care of great and named poets at least, yet 
flowering sometimes with rare beauty, has engaged the attention of 
the learned and the curiosity of general readers for a great deal more 
than acentury. The anomalous character of the ballad has kept men 
wondering ever since Percy focused attention upon it through his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. It is a very strange phenomenon, 
indeed, and one that baffles complete understanding. The ballad is 
not literature, in the sense that the imaginations of men and their 
powers over language have been consciously directed to making a 
work of art; yet often, as all ballad lovers know, it has the qualities 
of great literature: a substance and a form that satisfy the mind and 
heart. 

It is nonsense, of course, to think of anything in words and music 
as independent of human creation. The ballad is not literature, yet 
it is the work of man. To say that it is a wild flower is merely to 
adopt a pretty metaphor that explains little and is open to gross 
misunderstanding. There was profundity, I believe, in Grimm’s 
famous phrase Das Volk dichtet, but, as time has shown, great danger. 
A series of hardheaded critics has been making fun of the dictum ever 
since it was uttered. The phrase, I repeat, is profound, but it lacks 
clarity. The fact is, as everybody knows, that words and music are 
instruments devised by man for his pleasure and convenience. The 
directive force of the human mind is necessary to the use of them. 
Obviously the ballad did not grow up like a flower, nor did it come into 
being by any miracle. The problem is to discover how something that 
is not art—that in its propagation and dissemination at least is lore 
rather than literature—happens to have the attributes of beauty 
generally associated with art. 

Here is the mystery. Naturally we have asked why, and have 
involved ourselves in one or another theory of ballad origins, seeking 
the genesis of the phenomenon. We have said, in the main, that the 


[Mopzkrn Partotoey, August, 1923] 15 
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ballad, if traced to its earliest beginnings in primitive times, must 
have been “‘a narrative lyric made and sung at the dance and handed 
down in popular tradition”’;' or we have said that the ballad is mere 
detritus—the discarded poetry of an older day, preserved by tradition 
and somehow set to music. In defense of these respective theories we 
have battled valiantly, sometimes with a passionate intensity that 
has done credit to the depth of our convictions if not always to our 
judgment and our sense of humor; and we have unfortunately not 
convinced one another. The debate goes on no less sharply now than 
a generation ago, and it shows no marked sign of an approaching end. 
Like everything else in the world, the ballad must have had an 
origin, but it does not easily reveal itself in the same aspect to all 
observers. 

I propose, therefore, that we dismiss from our minds, for the time 
being, our preconceived and well-buttressed theories as to the begin- 
nings of the narrative lyrics we call ballads; forget, if we can, our 
arguments; and in an atmosphere of quiet look at certain phenomena 
of the ballad that are known to every reader and indisputable as 
phenomena, whatever their explanation. Oddly enough, though 
they are perfectly well known, they have been much neglected. 
Very rarely has their existence been noticed in writings on the ballad, 
while never, I believe, has their true significance been fully recognized. 

In the first place, everyone knows, who knows ballads at all, that 
they have always circulated in a profusion of widely different versions; 
that they still so circulate in unlettered communities. The fact of 
this variation is so universal that to mention it is to utter a platitude. i 
The same ballad is found in the most disparate forms, some beautiful, 
some commonplace, some preserving a complete story, some mutilated 
almost beyond recognition. The fact of variation, as I say, is familiar 
to all; but the nature of the variation has been too frequently passed 
over in silence. Yet it is the phenomenon that throws the clearest 
light, if I am not mistaken, on the conditions of ballad-making. 

In a sense, of course, there are always as many versions of a 
ballad as there are known copies of it. In spite of the retentive memo- 
ries of the illiterate, about which all collectors agree, the form of a 
ballad varies among individual singers, and varies widely. Each 








1 Francis B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 75. 
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singer is sure, according to the evidence, that he is telling a true story, 
and he will not continue unless he can recall the exact words of his 
song. Yet the fact remains that the version he achieves may be 
different in a dozen particulars of phrasing and narrative structure 
from any other version that we know. The words of which he is so 
sure are not necessarily the words of which a singer in the next parish 
or county is equally sure. One has only to look through Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, and compare the variations in 
that wonderful thesaurus with the recently collected specimens of the 
same ballads in such a work as English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians by Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Cecil Sharp, to be entirely 
convinced that oral tradition does not preserve a poem without 
change. This, again, is not a matter in dispute. 

If we bear in mind this fallibility in reproduction, we cannot be 
surprised at the great number of mangled, distorted, and fragmentary 
versions of ballads that have been found, or at the equally large num- 
ber of versions that are thoroughly commonplace in diction, even 
though other copies of the same ballads may be vigorous of manner 
and haunting of phrase. The minstrel and the ballad-monger have 
not been the only singers to destroy the magic by their clumsiness. 
The cottager must bear his share of whatever blame there may be 
said to be when a ballad has gone dwindling. It is clear that he has 
constantly changed the stories he has sung—often to their great 
detriment. The bearing of this on our problem we shall] soon see. 
For the moment, it is enough to state that ballads do degenerate, 
even in the mouths of folk- singers, as nobody, after giving the matter 
a moment’s thought, will deny. Nor can this excite wonder, since 
not even the most ardent lover of Demos claims for him perfection 
of memory and taste. 

What may legitimately surprise us, however, whether we believe in 
communal origins or vehemently deny that belief, is the large number 
of ballads of which more than one excellent version have been brought 
to light. I beg you who are ballad lovers to consider this phenomenon 
carefully. You will say that you have always known it, have some- 
times turned to this version and sometimes to that, for a more com- 
plicated pleasure than can be got by reading a single form. Very 
likely you have iavorites, which may or may not be mine. The point 
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is that there is the widest discrepancy among what we may call 
“good” versions of popular ballads: a fact that has never been empha- 
sized, even though you and I have always known it. 

I have been going through Child’s collection to see how many of 
the three hundred and five ballads are represented by more than one 
version that the ballad lover, as distinguished from such enthusiasts 
about folk-lore as myself, could not well spare. I have tried to be 
very strict in my appraisal, since no perfect accord among critics is 
possible in matters of taste. Yet I find that in no less than sixty-five 
cases the ballad lover would be essentially the poorer for the lack of 
variant texts. Grant that my powers of discrimination are feeble, 
that I have found beauty of one sort or another in certain versions 
of no surpassing merit: it still remains true that there exist a great 
number of versions that are independently and absolutely good— 
that would be indispensable, I mean, in a comprehensive anthology of 
ballad lore. This is a fact as truly as is the fact of degeneration 
elsewhere. Out of a vast welter of the commonplace shine these 
poems, which have—though they may be crude or even grotesque 
in certain stanzas—the magic that ballad lovers have felt since the 
days of Philip Sidney. 

I am not referring, please understand, to what we may call good 
copies of good versions, which exist in very much Jarger numbers, of 
course—to those variants with only minor differences that might be 
the result of misunderstanding or imperfect memory. I am referring 
to versions that, if the matter concerned literature rather than lore, 
we should unhesitatingly say were the work of different poets of real 
ability, dealing with the same theme. There are many such. 

Consider, for example, The Twa Sisters, of which Child brought 
together a great number of variants. Although some are frag- 
mentary, nearly all are effective and most have the qualities we chiefly 
prize inaballad. Yet these versions are inconsistent with one another 
in many details of narrative, and very often differ from one another 
in phrasing where they agree in fact. Or consider Lord Lovel, or 
Gil Brenton, or The Maid Freed from the Gallows, or Child Waters, or 
The Cruel Mother, or almost any ballad you please that was adequately 
collected before forgetfulness set in. How reconcile such alternative 
stanzas as the following from The Wife of Usher’s Well? The 
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ghostly sons have returned to their mother, who speaks under the 
impression that they have come “in earthly flesh and blood.” 
Blow up the fire, my maidens, 
Bring water from the well; 
For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well. 
O eat an drink, my merry men a’. 
The better shall ye fare, 
For my twa sons the are come hame 
To me for evermair. 


Perhaps the first stanza is better poetry than the second, but surely 
the second is something other than a distorted reflection of the first. 
It is independently good, is it not—the fit expression of masterly 
irony? These things are very odd, you will agree, and deserve care- 
ful thought. 

If you take the several versions of any such ballad as I have 
mentioned, and try to construct from them, as some have done, a 
composite original, you discover that they cannot be satisfactorily 
pieced together. You may be able to make a narrative poem pleasing 
to your taste, but you find that you have used by no means all the 
pieces. You have a residue of beautiful stanzas that must be thrown 
away because they parallel the thought of other beautiful stanzas. 
You cannot, that is, make a composite that will embody everything 
good in the ballad as it has been sung in various parts of the English- 
speaking world. In putting together your mosaic, moreover, you 
will have wrecked the narrative structure of all the versions together, 
for most ballads, when taken down accurately by collectors, tell a 
story with vivid dramatic force and a fine forward movement. 
Even though sometimes obscure through brevity or bold hiatus, they 
are highly successful tales in verse, considered in that aspect merely. 
To preserve in a composite the virtues of the best type of ballad is 
almost impossible; and its making must, in the nature of things, 
destroy the components out of which it is constructed. Distinct 
from one another good ballads versions are, in structure as in phras- 
ing. They are mutually independent, moreover, in the sense that 
out of all the good elements in all the versions you cannot make 
something better. You destroy something essential when you meddle 
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with texts, and you have to sacrifice noble passages because you 
find the same things well put more times than one. 

Why should these things be? If, on the one hand, a ballad text 
is nothing but an orally preserved copy of a narrative poem made by 
some anonymous bard of uncertain date, how can there be in existence 
several more or less mutually exclusive versions, all of them with 
merits of their own? Something must be wrong with the theory, 
for by misquotation merely, fine poetry, it may safely be said, has 
never been achieved. No: variant texts of differing length, in which 
the same story is told with irreconcilable divergences of incident and 
phrase, yet finely told, can scarcely be the flotsam of a poetic wreck. 
Some better explanation must be found. 

On the other hand, the defenders of the communal theory of 
authorship have done very little to clear the matter up. One sur- 
mises from a casual phrase or two that Child may have understood it, 
as he seems to have understood most things. My recollection of 
talks with Gummere—too soon cut off!—leads me to think that he 
also had the truth in mind; but neither he, nor Professor Kittredge, 
nor Mr. Frank Sidgwick in their several and admirable expositions 
of ballad-making has stated the problem in set terms, much less given 
the proper solution. With the exception of Child, they have each 
and all been so much concerned with ultimate origins that they have 
dismissed with slight consideration the phenomena of textual differ- 
ences. Only Mr. Cecil Sharp, to whom ballad lovers owe more than 
to any other man now living, seems to me to have grasped the situa- 
tion and to have stated it fairly. To his analysis of the case we must 
later turn. 

For the moment, however, let us look closely at the facts before 
us, without regard to theory. We find that a iarge number of ballads 
circulate, or have circulated, in more or less mutually exclusive 
versions, all of which have merit as lyrical narratives either through 
poetic phrase or excellent presentation of material. They cannot 
possibly be pieced together without sacrificing the virtues of the 
several variants. In other words, to speak in terms of literature, a 
parent text, an “original,” cannot be reconstructed. It is equally 
true, though the fact has less importance for the present argument, 
that mediocre or positively feeble versions often show startling varia- 
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tions. The point is that all such differences, whether for the better 
or for the worse, are irreconcilable. 

They are inexplicable, too, by any theory that requires us to 
believe in the ballad as a fixed entity and to view the variants as 
mere corruptions. All versions that have been collected from folk- 
singers have equal authority, though one may be very noble and 
another very base. The ballad does not exist, it is fair to say, except 
in its variants. Some are good, some bad, but all of them together 
constitute—in a very real sense—the ballad. It is plain that ballad- 
singers, in spite of their richly stored memories and in spite of their 
universal belief that they render their songs precisely as they have 
heard them, in spite, too, of their regard for ballads as true stories, do 
alter them materially. They make the alterations unintentionally, 
to be sure, but they make them none the less. No other conclusion, 
it seems to me, can be drawn from the facts adduced. As long as 
ballads are alive, they are subject to change. 

It follows from this that the merits of a good version are not 
necessarily due to the original author of the ballad. They cannot 
be, when several of the versions are independently excellent. In such 
cases, various ballad-singers must have been responsible for innova- 
tions of arrangement and phrase that are severally worthy of praise. 
They must have been, each in his own time and place, whether singing 
to groups of appreciative listeners or in solitude, creative poets, even 
though unconscious of doing more than reproduce a ballad previously 
learned. They must have altered phrases, suppressed or expanded 
incidents, in accordance with no theory whatever but only with their 
sense of what was suitable and right. As they varied in their natural 
gifts and in their exactness of response to canons of taste worked 
out through long generations, they must have produced innovations in 
the text of very varying worth. This explains, I think, what cannot 
be accounted for in any other way: the amazing variety in ballad 
texts. 

Let us take the next step, which follows from this quite logically, 
and let us take it quite without regard to our theories as to ballad 
origins. If the ballad be considered not as a single text, which has 
suffered various alterations good and bad, but as the group of versions, 
collected and uncollected, which have circulated in oral tradition, it 
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becomes clear that any ultimate or original text is not only undis- 
coverable but comparatively unimportant. In whatever way the 
ballad originated, that is, it would be submitted to the same processes 
of remaking, once it came into popular favor. Provided it were in 
the suitable rhythm, a poem of sophisticated origin might well, it 
seems to me, have a long history as a ballad, alongside another poem 
that had sprung crude and simple from the excitement of a rural 
festival. Both narratives would pass under the same set of influences, 
would be dominated by the same musical and poetic traditions. 
Grant this, and the old quarrel between communalists and indi- 
vidualists becomes superfluous. Why dispute about the origin of 
ballads if it is what happens to ballads in their diffusion that really 
matters? The emphasis upon origins, I believe, has been unfortu- 
nate. It is far more advantageous for us now, at least, to put our 
minds on the plain evidence of the material so richly provided for us 
by the collectors of words and tunes. The study of poetic origins 
can teach us little or nothing about the ballad, though the study of 
ballads may in the long run teach us much about poetic origins. 
But only when we can come to an agreement about the processes by 
which the ballads that now exist were made, shall we be ready to 
speculate fruitfully about the ballads that may have preceded them. 
What I wish to emphasize particularly is the diversity in good 
versions of the same ballad—the central fact, it seems to me, of which 
we must never lose sight. The variations must have been intro- 
duced by actual singers of the ballad, for we are discarding all assump- 
tions of a mystical, spontaneous growth, and we know that the ballad 
could have been tampered with by no literary person while circulating 
orally. Therefore, since the variations were made by different singers 
of the ballad, they may properly be said to have been the result. of 
communal tradition and communal activity, which brings us a step 
farther toward the solution of the problem. The good versions 
under excep- 








must have been formed—could only have been formed 
tional and favorable conditions. Although there is abundant evi- 
dence that among primitive folk the power of verse-making is widely 
diffused, that the poet is not a person apart, consecrated by his gift, 
most folk-poetry has not great merit as poetry. It is interesting, 
but it seldom has the quality of the ballads that have been collected 
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in Great Britain and Denmark, for example. Our good ballads have 
undeniable beauty of structure, and of phrase, as well as of rhythm. 
It follows that peculiar circumstances must account for their shaping, 
if not for their making. 

I fail to see how it is possible to escape the conclusion that in 
certain regions, long before the beginning of popular education, there 
developed a tradition of poetic utterance that enhanced the powers 
common to most illiterate folk and made an extraordinary number of 
persons capable of putting into noble form such tales as they chose 
to sing. The beauty of the ballads is a very real thing, as is shown 
by the extent to which our greatest modern poets have drawn upon 
them for diction and rhythms and narrative form. Only a people 
homogeneous in nature, possessing what Child so well called “collec- 
tive sympathy,” and trained by long generations of uninterrupted 
tradition, could have produced the ballads that we recognize as 
“‘good,’”’ even when they are preserved in books, as fossils merely. 
Experiment has shown that sophisticated poets cannot successfully 
imitate the old ballads, though they can use the technique of the 
ballad-makers to enhance the loveliness of their own creations. 
For a few happy centuries, it appears, the men and women of the 
countryside lived under such conditions that they could not only 
preserve in good form but actually improve the stories they sang to 
traditional melodies. 

This is no mystical doctrine. It is forced upon us by the plain 
evidence in the case. At least in this sense, the folk did poetize in 
other days. There was a tradition of good music and good poetry, 
by which the unlettered peasant was so affected that he did not 
mar, but rather made, the ballads that he knew. We must not fall 
into the error of mistaking literacy for culture. It is clear that 
people who have never learned to read and write may possess quali- 
ties of mind and of taste denied to formally educated persons. This 
does not mean that their culture is well rounded, but it does mean 
that by the cumulative force of tradition they have developed 
remarkably in certain particulars. And tradition is very powerful, 
we must remember, among such conservative folk. 

Put it that they had a feeling for what was right in balladry, 
just as there have been times when good line and good proportion 
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in building have been felt by the common carpenter and mason. 
The evidence of such unconscious art in construction—the art of 
tradition—is scattered all over rural England and can be found in the 
older sections of the United States. Grant that some master-builder 
directed the work. He was trained in his craft by his predecessors, 
who, without any theories of design, had accumulated a lore of building. 
Until these workmen were interfered with by enthusiasts who broke 
the tradition by demanding something new, thus plunging archi- 
tecture into chaos, the eye and the hand of the builder were guided 
by his feeling for what was right. How successfully they were guided, 
you have only to study the roof-angles of some group of old cottages 
or of an isolated farmstead, to see. 

Can one doubt that artistry of this unconscious sort went to the 
making and the shaping of ballads? Without it there might have 
been ballads, to be sure, but there could not have been good 
ballads. I can see no reason, myself, for supposing that minstrels 
of the humbler kind did not take part in the processes of 
ballad creation and molding, for they were of the people and must 
have been affected by the same influences as their auditors. We have 
been so impressed by the desecrations of the ballad-monger that the 
close relation of the rural bard to the audience he amused and edified 
has sometimes been forgotten, though neither Child nor Gummere 
forgot it. No man who was actually in the tradition, however he 
earned his living, need be excluded from possible participation in 
ballad-making. Good ballads are of many kinds, and doubtless 
had as many kinds of makers. It was the traditional art that counted 
—not the artist. 

There is another matter to consider: a factor in the problem of 
equal importance, in some respects, to anv hitherto mentioned. 
Ballads were always sung—are still sung, indeed, when they have 
remained alive. Itis necessary to inquire into the connection between 
words and melodies, for the tune is regarded by the folk-singer as an 
essential part of the ballad. Unquestionably he is right, though bal- 
lad collectors did not discover the fact until a comparatively few 
years ago. Fortunately for us, to quote the statement of Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, ‘“‘the music of the folk-song of to-day has been more faithfully 
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preserved than its text,’’! and the enlightened enthusiasm of a new 
race of collectors is fast gathering both in England and the United 
States the precious melodies so long neglected. 

It was not strange, perhaps, that earlier ballad lovers failed to 
note tunes as well as words. They must have observed the striking 
fact that the same ballad was often sung to different melodies, which 
would have led them to believe the relationship unimportant. There 
is no reason to suppose that words and tunes have ever been indis- 
solubly married. Yet it cannot be that the poems were composed 
without reference to music. All the evidence indicates that some 
tune must have beaten itself out in the mind of the original maker 
of every ballad, else we should not find text and melody so uni- 
versally associated. If we had no other evidence, indeed, than the 
rhythms of the ballads themselves, it would be impossible to deny the 
part that music has played in their composition. The meters are 
so definitely lyrical that their singing quality appears even when they 
are read aloud. But the original melody of a ballad is as undiscover- 
able as the original text—and probably for the same reasons. 

That does not matter, however, any more than does the lack of 
the earliest set of words. What really matters is to have recovered 
both words and music fresh and unspoiled from the mint of tradition. 
We are fortunate indeed to have the store of excellent ballads that 
we possess. From them, it seems to me, the evidence is clear that 
the rhythmic beauty of ballad poetry has always been dependent 
upon folk-melody. There is no doubt at all, I think, that the two arts 
grew side by side, and that only a people in whom musical utterance 
had become finely developed could have put into their verse the 
emotional quality of ballad phrasing at its best. 

I have already referred to the analysis of the situation made by 
Mr. Cecil Sharp, which seems to me the soundest that we have had. 
He insists upon the three principles of continuity, variation, and 
selection as accounting for the success both of folk-music and folk- 
poetry. Although my approach to the problem is altogether differ- 
ent from his, I am quite ready to accept these principles, as well as 
most of his conclusions. In the sense in which he is a communalist, 


1 English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions, p. 102. 
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no one can well escape being a communalist, I believe. An attentive 
study of the volume entitled English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions 
will do much to clear the mind of anyone to whom the complex 
phenomena of folk-musiec and folk-poetry seem confusing. He 
speaks words of truth and soberness. 

In his introduction to English Folk Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians, Mr. Sharp remarks: “There is no doubt that if this problem 
is ever to be solved it will be through the examination and analysis of 
genuine, authentic variants, such as we have done our best faithfully 
to record; and we make no apology, therefore, for printing so many 
of them.’”’ It seems to me that this magnificent collection, made 
by himself and Mrs. Campbell, does indeed help to clear up certain 
points that have hitherto remained obscure. 

In the first place, the ballad texts recovered are not comparable 
for beauty with the best of those known before. With certain notable 
exceptions, that is true also of all the ballad texts collected in America, 
while the exceptions have usually come from persons either born 
in the old country or born of immigrant parents. In other words, 
the principle of variation has not operated with good results in an 
environment different from that in which the ballads were first com- 
posed. Degeneration has come about not because of education, 
since our mountain people have remained primitive and illiterate; 
it has apparently resulted from a break in the continuity of those 
traditional influences by which the ballad was molded into beauty. 
We may as well face the situation as it is. Exceedingly precious 
and interesting the variants from our hill folk are—peculiarly valuable 
because they are not yet so moribund as the songs that linger in 
Great Britain; but they have not preserved the highest qualities of 
balladry. They are alive, but, as far as the words are concerned, 
they are not the things of beauty that such folk-poems have been in 
the past. 

This brings me to my final point. If the conclusions that I have 
been drawing from the evidence of variant forms are just, there need 
be no dispute about kinds of ballads any more than about origins. 
If the proof of authenticity in the ballad is neither oral transmission 
nor conformity to a type of narrative lyric first created under very 
primitive conditions, but rather the fact that the poem has sub- 
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mitted to processes of molding under the influence of a definite 
tradition of music and verse-making, no sharp division need be drawn 
among ballads thus formed. Where the ballad started and when 
it started are matters of less concern than the question whether 
traditional impulses and traditional aptitudes have acted upon it. 
As long as the impulses and aptitudes remain alive, new ballads 
will come into being. Confusion entered with the printing-press, 
of course, when literary hacks began to force their wares on the 
public by setting them to old melodies, and confusion has been con- 
founded by popular education. Nevertheless, since folk-ways die 
hard, certain broadside ballads seem to have been adapted by the 
people, as well as adopted; and even now, in certain backward com- 
munities, new ballads may spring up that are perfectly genuine in 
the processes of their birth. How they may be formed is admirably 
illustrated by the case of John Hardy in West Virginia, where, a few 
years ago, Professor Cox had the good fortune to watch the making 
of a ballad in much the same way that hundreds of other ballads 
must have been made. The existence of American ballads, as dis- 
tinguished from those brought overseas, is now beyond question. 

Only, let us not be deceived by our enthusiasm over survivals 
into thinking that the day of balladry is not past. The new ballads, 
like most of the versions of old ballads collected in America, have few 
of the qualities that we prize in the verse of the folk who for so 
many centuries clung to their community life. The impulse to create 
is still present, but the power to create beautiful things has largely 
perished with the violent change of environment. The tradition 
was broken, and with the break has been lost the rare gift of story- 
telling in vivid and often poignantly lovely verse that once character- 
ized the country people of England and Scotland. The Scots and 
the English have lost the power, too, and have nearly forgotten their 
ballads as well, which is all very sad, even if inevitable. The sun of 
balladry has indeed set. 

I suppose that any self-centered community that sings at its 
work and its play is capable of producing authentic ballads. I see 
no reason to think, however, that now or at any future time there 
can exist the peculiar conditions that gave rise to the majority of 
the ballads in the great collections of Child and Grundtvig. Those 
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conditions have gone, and the traditions they sustained have nearly 
disappeared. Such slips from the original stock as were transplanted 
to the New World, here to flourish less beautifully, are now fast 
decaying. ‘There is no use in trying to stay the process, I am afraid, 
for an essential virtue of folk-song must be its unconsciousness. All 
we can do is to keep the old ballads in remembrance as long as 
possible, and to gather up before it perishes the precious evidence 
they present as to the times when ballad-making was a natural 
outlet for the feelings and the fancies of rural folk. There were 
poets and composers in those days to whom art was not a trade. 
Some of them were gifted, I take it, and very many of them able to 
do no more than lisp in numbers; but all alike helped to form and to 
preserve a tradition of song that in retrospect must be judged one 


of the greater glories of our race. 
Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN HERDER’S 
THOUGHT. V 


Chap. ITI 
HERDER’S PSYCHOLOGY 


Every historic epoch embodies a new and particular philosophy 
of life. It has, as it were, an individual character and mind by which 
it differs essentially from every other epoch. 

The representative literary and artistic products of an epoch 
comprise all its higher efforts to interpret its personality and char- 
acter. Historic literature and art, as the authentic expression of the 
fundamental intentions, the creative impulses and ideas, the integral 
soul, of a collective individuality, therefore must be in a large sense 
always didactic. The great movements in literature, those of the 
Old and the New Testaments, of the Greek Classical Age, and thence 
down to the ages of Shakespeare, of Corneille, Racine and Moliére, 
of Herder, Goethe and Schiller, have been consciously and deliber- 
ately embodiments of distinctive historic generalizations concern- 
ing the foundations of life. 

A historic literary utterance is, then, saturated with a character- 
istic theory of reality. Now, in analyzing and generalizing the his- 
torical and philosophical relations in which this saturation becomes 
both effective and expressive, one is forced to make, not indeed abso- 
lute and irrevocable choice, but primary and specific distinction 
between two modes of procedure: the rationalistic or absolutistic 
and the genetic or relativistic. The former is deductive, the latter 
inductive. Historical Rationalism, contending that general terms 
are primary, would place the most abstract expression of a conception 
of reality at the foundation of all the manifestations of the spirit of 
an epoch. The genetic-inductive view, on the other hand, of which 
Herder is the leading modern representative, seeks the fundamental 
factors of reality in the concrete individual data, and regards all gener- 
alizations, whether they be abstractive or collective, as secondary. 
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The theory of reality, characteristic of this view, would not have 
the absolute foree of a primary and mandatory law, but merely the 
relative validity of a summary; it would be limited by its concrete 
content, which is its primary substance. The conflict between 
Nominalism and Realism, though its terms have partly exchanged, 
partly modified, their original meanings, is still as fundamental and 
irreconcilable as it was in the Middle Ages. 

The age of Herder, Goethe, and Schiller was a true epoch. It 
developed an original and characteristic conception of reality, both 
synthetically, in its collective conduct and creative utterance, and 
analytically, in its theoretic formulations. The latter were completed 
in the critical conclusions of Herder. The former attained their 
historic features most consummately in Goethe’s, and next to him, 
in Schiller’s literary creations. Both suffered a progressive decay in 
the egocentric vagaries of the Romantic movement. 

Herder’s theory of individuality developed from a new analysis 
and combination of the primary factors of reality. By his conception 
of personality as specific, total, organic unity of mechanism and 
spontaneity, he created the distinctive focus by which the view of 
reality embodied in his Age is fundamentally determined. 

The historical result of this new perspective was a final clarifica- 
tion of a turmoil of philosophical ideas, the range and complexity 
of which had not been equalled probably since the later days of 
antique Athens. The multitude of questions, which had agitated 
the philosophical mind of the Renaissance, were now all seen to be 
variations of the one main problem of the relations of spontaneity 
and mechanism. It was now understood that that problem had 
underlain the historic revolt of individualism against every form of 
external restraint, whether that restraint took the form of absolute 
ecclesiastical authority or of absolute universal reason, of absolute 


” 


mechanistic or ‘automatic’? determination, or of absolute subjecti- 
vistic fatality; or of any of the innumerable local or otherwise relative 
forees of coercion controlled by the institutions inherited from the 
past. Herder was indefatigable in assembling all the principal 
historical ideas, and incomparably sagacious in seizing upon their 
specific relations to the main problem. Gradually and abundantly, 
he constructed the main parts of the conception of reality which 


has dominated the modern view of history. 
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By basing reality primarily on his organic conception of person- 
ality, Herder brought about a revision of the philosophical prob- 
lem of reality. He drew that problem from its sovereign isolation 
of absolute metaphysical objectivity (“Ding an sich’’) and subor- 
dinated it to the characters of concrete genetic individuality. He 
reversed the traditional, rationalistic approach to the foundations 
of reality by substituting inductions based on demonstrated data 
for the deductions of formal] logic. He established thereby the depend- 
ence of any theory of reality upon empirical psychology. When, 
in Kant’s attempted reconstruction of Rationalistic absolutism, the 
principles of formal logic, the “‘pure forms” of thought, vested 
with the authority of ‘Pure Reason,’ were sublimated into super- 
empirical premises, primary beyond any conceivable degree of pri- 
macy, absolute beyond any conceivable projection of absoluteness, 
eternal beyond any conceivable extensions of time, space and validity 
—into infinitely primary, absolute, and eternal premises—of all pos- 
sible perception, Herder, in his controversy with Kant, formulated 
the fundamental arguments on which rests to this day the case of 
demonstrable knowledge against rationalistic speculation.! 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ANTECEDENTS OF HERDER’S PSYCHOLOGY” 


Herder’s fundamental conception is the historic synthesis of the 
ideas of two centuries and mere, concerning a genetic view of the 
primary factors of reality. A survey, in which these ideas will be 
brought into the perspective of Herder’s theory, will not only reveal 
new and interesting aspects of well-known generalizations, but will 
change many traditional definitions and shift many points of empha- 
sis. 

The principal types of philosophy entering essentially into 
Herder’s conception of man as an organic unity of spontaneity and 
mechanism, can be comprehensively grouped as follows: 

As to the theological tradition, Augustine’s conception of per- 
sonality and the relation of man to God was dominant, essentially 
unchanged in the Catholic, and but slightly changed by Luther’s 
protestant-individualistic doctrine in the Protestant, world. Herder 


1 This controversy will be the subject of the last chapter of this study. 

2 Cf. for the periods of the history of philosophy covered by the following account. 
Windelband, Wilhelm, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie, 6th aufl. (Tiibingen, 1912), 
pp. 294—476. 
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was an unwavering adherent of Luther’s teaching. This, the theologi- 
cal relation of Herder’s ideas, will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The philosophical antecedents proper of Herder’s psychology 
form a multitude of ideas that at first sight seem to defy orderly 
arrangement. It is possible, however, to group them in three prin- 
cipal movements, namely, the deductive-dialectic-absolutistic doc- 
trine of Rationalism, beginning with the system of Descartes, and 
its two opposites, namely “ Empiricism” and the theory of “‘feeling,”’ 
“Gefiihl.”” Empiricism rests on the assumption that not abstract 
“‘a priori’ ideas or “universals”’ are the primary factors of knowl- 
edge, but the concrete data of sense perception, and that abstract 
ideas, all truth and knowledge, are derived from these. Induction, 
instead of deduction, is the logical method, and relativity, specific 
perspective, the measure of validity, pertaining to Empiricism. 
The two principal types of empiricism between the age of Descartes 
and that of Herder were the “natural” or physical sciences, which 
attained a phenomenal development both in range and method; and 
the various types of formal psychology grouped under “ Association- 
ism.”’ Science, by constantly improving the technique of demonstra- 
tion and induction, ultimately absorbed all the other branches of 
empiricism. 

The theory of “feeling,’’ ‘“Gefiihl,”’ is founded upon the belief 
in the primacy of immediate, integral, inward sensibility or ‘‘Gefiihl.” 
“‘Gefiihl”’ was conceived as the total essence of individual being, both 
in knowledge and in action. The doctrine of ‘“Gefiihl” was in all its 
phases the specific theoretical expression of the movement of individ- 
ualism. The extreme, religious form of this theory was religious 


’ 


mysticism. 

Beside these three principal movements, a few words will have to 
be said about the various notions of reality, forming spurious com- 
pounds of the three fundamental conceptions, which are grouped 
under the name “ Aufklirung.”’ 


I. RATIONALISM 
Descartes 
The modern form of philosophical curiosity concerning the rela- 


tions obtaining between mechanism and spontaneity begins with 
Descartes. Taking over the characteristic medieval dualism of the 
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flesh and the spirit, but discarding its animistic-moralistic purport, 
he arrived at the purely intellectualistic opposition of mind and matter, 
which is an essential premise of all subsequent rationalistic theories 
of reality. 

Descartes, following Augustine,' based his theory of reality on the 
immediate subjective certainty of existence inherent in consciousness. 
“Cogito, ergo sum.”’ Consciousness is the primary reality. What- 
ever is “clearly and distinctly’ perceived through consciousness must 
be innate in the mind, ie., primarily real. Descartes defines as 
“clear and distinct” all that is distinguished from something else 
and defined by analytical discrimination. Consciousness is thus 
identified with the ratiocinative reason operating on the subjects 
furnished by ‘“‘intuition,”’ i.e., with the deductive or syllogistic pro- 
cess of thought. This reason is, according to Descartes, the “lumen 
naturale,”’ the reason governing man, and in his world and for him 
ruling as the supreme and absolute principle of truth. However, it 
is the light only of “nature,’’ of finite being. Beyond it and wholly 
incomprehensible to it, is the mind of God, the absolutely absolute, 
the ‘‘ens perfectissimum.”’ 

This human reason, which he named “res cogitans,”’ the thinking 
reality, was to him one part of reality. The other was all that was 
not conscious. This he called “matter.”’ He defined it by its most 
universal attribute of spatial extension, as “res extensa.’’ Matter 
then consists, according to Descartes, of bodies that can be reduced 
to quantity. 

These are the two primary realities. Both are absolute; the one, 
living, free, spontaneous; the other, dead, mechanical or, as Descartes 
called it, “‘automatic.’”’ Owing to his limitation of consciousness to 
ratiocination, he had to exclude all Jiving beings below man, even the 
highest animals, from the living reality. Animals were forms of 
“res extensa,’’ “automata.’’ They had no “souls.” 

The origin of Rationalism is thus subjective and empirical. It 
was only by a blind leap that Descartes passed over the gulf separ- 
ating the introspective inference, on which his primary assumption 
rested, from the doctrine of an absolute, deductive, metaphysical 
reason, the validity of which was prior to empirical reality and unlim- 


1 Herder also accepted Augustine’s first premise. See ‘‘Uber Erkennen und Emp- 
finden,"’ in the following number. 
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ited by concrete experience. This miraculous transition is the para- 
dox at the core of all rationalism. Descartes was not aware that he 
had not proceeded from the one to the other by a proper philosophical 
bridge. It was the dominant intellectual conviction of his age that 
the laws of the syllogism as embodied in mathematics were the one 
avenue by which absolute and eternal truth penetrated uncorrupted 
and uncurtailed into the concrete experience of man. Logic, as far as 
it was sustained by mathematics, was regarded as absolute and eter- 
nal. By limiting consciousness to that which was perceived “clare 
et distincte,’’ i.e., by identifying the spontaneous, or as it was then 
called, the “immaterial” part, or the soul, of man with the processes 
of mathematical logic, Descartes and his contemporaries and fol- 
lowers felt justified in assuming that consciousness, although itself 
the conceptual product of concrete inductive analysis by means of 
introspection, was yet the agent of absolute and universal reason. 

This fundamental identification of the inward limits of empirical 
consciousness with Absolute Reason is essential to historical Rational- 
ism. Rationalism as such is not restricted to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is one of a few fundamental frames of mind, 
of a few primary types of outlook on reality, which transform and 
succeed one another in response to changes in the complex physical 
and mental environment to which human society is unceasingly 
subject. 

It is not necessary here to analyze in detail the concrete historical 
environment of which Descartes’ system of Rationalism was the 
abstract expression. Obviously not only the vast enhancement of 
man’s confidence in his particular powers and importance, an enhance- 
ment that inevitably attended the phenomenal inventions and dis- 
coveries, which had ushered in the Renaissance; but also the political, 
social, and, not least, the ecclesiastical conditions prevailing in his 
own country, which attained to the most intense form of centralized 
absolutism in governmental and administrative organization, con- 
ditioned inevitably both the centralization, and the confidence in the 
absolute authority, of the human reason, which form the fundamental 
character of Descartes’ system. 

With Descartes modern Rationalism attained its typical expres- 
The history of ideas since the time of Descartes has been, in 


sion. 
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its negative aspect, the record of the gradual retreat of Rationalism 
before an ever greater mass of assailants arising in every quarter of 
thought, from Rationalism itself to its extreme opposites of empiricism 
and emotionalism. This retreat has given the most interesting mod- 
ern instance of the type of curve, with its characteristic variations and 
temporary checks and accelerations, in which the philosophical mind, 
yielding both to the pressure of its historical environment and to its 
own spontaneous rhythm, swings from one theoretic limit to another. 

Rationalism is in principle the belief in a Reason which is human 
yet immaterial, absolute, primary, universal, transcending the limi- 
tations of concrete perception. Reason is conceived as the perfect 
of Reason, and 


” 


organ of formal logic. The ‘‘soul”’ is the “locus 
likewise immaterial, absolute, primary. It is “res cogitans.” It 
has only one function: formal logic. It is an abstract personifica- 
tion of the principle of formal logic; forma] logic endowed with spon- 
taneous motion. 

Reason, then, zs life, spontaneity. Spontaneity is therefore 
immateriality. Everything material, “‘res extensa,’’ quantity, is the 
opposite of life, soul, spontaneity. 

In regarding spontaneity as no more than formal logic in motion, 
Rationalism divorces it from individuality. In such a deductive 
absolutism, individuality is not merely a secondary, but a disturbing 
factor. In as far as it is at variance with the universality of formal 
logic, i.e., in as far as it is primary, just in so far it must be judged 
a partial negation, a limitation, not the positive principle, the source, 
of reason. The principles of individuality and logistic absolutism 
are incompatible. 

In an absolutistic conception, be it of the state, of society, of per- 
sonal conduct, of aesthetic values, forms and rules, of humanity, of 
faith, and ultimately, in its most abstract form, of reality as such, 
individuality, particular personality, is a delinquency, a disloyalty, a 
principle of sedition, immorality, barbarism, heresy, ugliness, and 
ultimately, unintelligence. 

In the absolutistic conception of the state, the citizen, the pri- 
mary active embodiment of sovereignty, sinks to the status of the 
subject, whose first duty is conformity and obedience to universal 
authority. 
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In aesthetic theory Rationalism manifested itself as neo-Classi- 
calism, the ‘‘Classicism”’ or ‘‘ Pseudo-Classicism,’”’ which attained its 
highest development and most expansive power in the rationalistic 
century in France, and was not expelled from German literature till 
the last generation of the eighteenth century. Subordination of 
individual impulse, perception, standard of form, fitness, beauty, 
value in general, temperament, will, mind, character; to formal 
ratiocinative deductions and universal rules, is the essential character- 
istic of pseudo-classical aesthetics. The rationalistic standard of 
beauty is the uniform and mandatory rule derived from a supreme 
universal faculty of truth, a deductive “causa sui,” a metaphysical 
fountainhead of authority—an abstraction which attempts once more 
the feat of lifting itself out of the concrete—the overwhelmingly con- 
crete!—by its boot straps. 

From the identification of ratiocination with reality, it follows 
that Rationalism must conclude that logical distinction is identical 
with essential difference. Rationalism is an absolute, deductive 
atomism. It must interpose an absolute gulf between each two 
primary units of definition. Continuity, synthetic unity, is for it 
negative; the infinitesimal limit of a series of diminishing distances. 

In its psychology, therefore, Rationalism is compelled to inter- 
pret the “soul” in an atomistic, formal manner. It is bound to an 
absolutistic conception of “faculties of the soul,’ or, in Kant’s tau- 
tological expression, “Grundkrifte der Seele.’”” As many forms of 
the process of logic, as many “faculties.”” Reason, intuition, memory, 
comparison, distinction, and so forth, become each a different mental 
unit. 

Rationalism can conceive of each faculty only as something abso- 
lutely simple, enclosed in an absolutely thought-tight compartment, 
from which it mysteriously issues its inscrutable decrees. The more 
the mind’s activities and functions become known and defined, the 
more it comes to resemble, in the rationalistic view, a honeycomb of 
such thought-tight cells. The more rationalistic psychology pro- 
gresses, the farther it must recede from the conception of a positive 
unity of the mind. 

Descartes distinguished two primary sources of truth: human 
consciousness interpreted as ratiocinative deduction from intuition; 
and divine revelation, removed absolutely beyond the analysis even 
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of reason. Intuition meant to him a perception exclusively inward. 
Every other form of mental process, i.e., every form of consciousness 
which was not ratiocinative, was considered as mechanistic, or in 
the Cartesian term, ‘‘ automatic.” 

Reason, “lumen naturale,’”’ was thus an absolute intellectual 
reality, which had nothing in common with the divine spirit, on the 
one hand, and with “matter,” on the other. Descartes’ dualistic 
assumption of mind and matter as two substances involved the con- 
clusion that there could be no direct relations between them. For 
two “‘substances”’ cannot have any character in common. In order 
to bridge this absolute chasm, Descartes resorted to the expedient 
of assuming the universal and miraculous mediation of God. This 
supreme deus ex machina, removed from all human analysis into the 
sphere of religious faith, served Descartes also as a shield against the 
suspicions of the church. 

As every speculative makeshift, so this attempt to unite two 
absolutely disparate substances by a third one, had fatal theoretic 
consequences. Descartes’ rationalistic successors of the eighteenth 
century, forgetting the absolute, substantive differences of which 
Descartes was always aware, even though he blurred them by his 
divine intermediary, proceeded on the assumption that the gap 
between Reason and Matter had been properly filled, i.e., that unity 
of mind and external reality had been achieved. This unity they 
interpreted in this manner, that every event of the commonest sort 
could be converted directly into a generalization, and that each 
generalization, no matter how shallow and flimsy, how common and 
irrelevant, how temporary or local in substance, was an expression 
of “Absolute and Eternal Reason.” The rule of the “Common- 
sense,” the “Aufklarung,” the platitudinous, pragmatic, utilitarian 
mediocrity of the eighteenth century, a caricature, indeed, of true 
Rationalism, could trace through Descartes’ ‘deus ex machina,” one 
line of descent to the doctrine of absolute “Reason.” 

Descartes was brought up in the Augustinian tradition, which 
was and still is dominant in the orthodox forms of Christian theology, 
and found it natural to accept Augustine’s belief in a personal God 
who maintains constant, direct, and efficient though incomprehen- 
sible contact with the temporal world. Yet Augustine’s conception 
was essentially disparate fom the one inherent in Descartes’ Rational- 
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ism. Augustine’s doctrine had marked the decisive departure of 
medieval theology from the more abstract classical Greco-Christian 
theology. The Greek idea of God was primarily the logistic one of 
absolute universal truth, of ideas of Reason. This classical logistic 
tradition has left distinct traces in the Gospel of John.' Augustine’s 
idea, on the other hand, was the dynamic conception of absolute will. 
He carried it consistently to the point of complete subjection of the 
human will to the ceaseless active causation of the will of God, which 
he formulated in his theory of predestination. 

It was only in this manner, in the identification of will with the 
principle of reality, that Augustine could maintain the unity of reality 
which he had won in his hard inward and outward struggle with 
Manichaeism. But he had to postulate not Reason but Faith as the 
primary source of knowledge. 

Descartes, on the other hand, based all knowledge on Reason. 
His position was not dynamic, but logistic. Augustine’s conception 
of the rule of God in the temporal world, which was consistent with 
his system of faith, became a makeshift and an evasion in Descartes’ 
system of Reason. 

Spinoza 

Spinoza started with the Cartesian dualism of mind and matter, 
“res cogitans,”’ and “res extensa.’”’ But he drew the new and impor- 
tant conclusion that since neither could affect the other in any way, 
neither could be conceived as standing even in the relation of pri- 
ority of time or cause to the other. The apparent connection between 
the two can be interpreted only as a parallelism, which has to be 
accepted as a fact. This parallelism seems to point to Leibniz’s 
pre-established harmony. 

Concluding further that God, as the only absolute substance, 
cannot be dual, and must therefore contain both the principles of mind 
and extension in absolute unity, i.e., not only so that the two in God 
cease to be different, but so that all the ‘“‘moduses”’ in which the two 
principles have being, i.e., the infinite moduses of any possible reality, 
must be not merely the attributes but in their totality the substance 
itself of God; or, in other words, that God cannot be conceived as a 
separate being, as the creator of all things, as solely ‘natura natu- 


1 Carl Weizsiicker, Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche,2ded. (Freiburg, 
B., 1892), pp. 513 ff., especially 532-38. 
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rans,’’ but as the universal essence of all things. ‘Natura naturans” 
and “natura naturata” are in Him one. The relation of God to 
nature is not that of cause and effect in any derivative sense, but that 
of the triangle to its attributes—absolutely inherent. God is all, 
both positive and negative. This absolute logical pantheism is 
Spinoza’s attempt to overcome the metaphysical aspect of Descartes’s 
dualism. It is the essential opposite of Augustine’s and Descartes’s 
(and also Luther’s) doctrine of the active personality of God, which 
in Spinoza’s logic would appear as merely an anthropomorphic 
of empirical being, of a 


” 


embodiment of some particular “modus 
personification of some particular form of will, and by that specializa- 
tion be excluded from the very essence of the divine substance, the 
totality of all the moduses of being. The orthodox persecution of 
Spinoza and the charge of atheism leveled against him are readily 
understood. 

God is thus, according to Spinoza, both the totality itself of the 
infinity of the “‘moduses”’ of mind and the totality of the infinity of 
the moduses of matter, in absolute inconceivable identity. Each 
individual human mind must therefore be a modus of God. Now, a 
less acute mind than that of Spinoza would have concluded from this, 
as many followers of Spinoza did, that therefore each individual mind, 
each soul, was a participant in God. This was actually the conclusion 
of Malebranche, who postulated God as the “Raison Universelle,”’ 
and interpreted that term as the “locus” of all finite minds. He 
meant by it that the essence of each individual mind could not be 
individual but must be of the mind of God himself. This assumption 
leads to the conclusion that by virtue of its “participation” the indi- 
vidual mind would attain to identity with God through intuition. 

Malebranche’s conception has the identity of the individual with 
the divine mind in common both with the earliest Renaissance philos- 
ophies of nature, which culminated in Giordano Bruno’s cosmic vital- 
ism, and with the even more personalistic tradition of late medieval 
and early Renaissance Christian mysticism, represented by Meister 
Eckhart and Johannes Tauler. The difference between the latter 
two groups lies chiefly in this, that the naturalistic philosophy 
stressed more the cosmic, the mystical doctrines more the divine 
nature of the all-inclusive spirit. In the former this supreme spirit 
was rather a personification of the universe, an animistic vision of 
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the cosmos. The macrocosm was the chief symbol of Bruno’s poetical 
pantheism. In Christian Mysticism, on the other hand, the universal 
cosmic perspective was lost in the visionary conception of complete 
ecstatic surrender to the ubiquitous, all-pervasive and all-peractive, 
spirit of God. These two conceptions found a historic synthesis in 
Jakob Boehme’s panpsychistic vision of the universe as the organic 
body of the divine spirit. It was the addition of the organic char- 
acter, embodied in his symbol of the living world-tree, in his 
“ Aurora,” which made his combination of the early nature pan- 
vitalism and the mystical panspiritualism possible, and built the 
bridge between his age and that of the psychistic monism of the 
German Romantic Movement. It was this panpsychistic tradition 
together with, but predominating over, the more rationalistic con- 
ception of totalistic intuition (on which rested Malebranche’s doc- 
trine of “universal reason,” and “participation),” grafted upon the 
native tradition of Puritanical religious mysticism, which produced 
the movement of ‘“‘transcendentalism” in America.’ 

Goethe’s early nature pantheism, as it appears in “ Ur-Faust’”’ 
and the philosophic poems of his pre-Weimar period, was dominated, 
his acquaintance with the Christian mysticism of the Herrenhuter 
notwithstanding, by the pananimism of the nature mythology of 
Paracelsus, the subsequent pan-vitalism of the early nature philosophy 
which culminated in Bruno, and the naturalistic individualism of 
the eighteenth century. It was not until about 1800, after the rise 
of Schelling, that Goethe yielded decisively and in considerable 
measure to the Romantic panpsychism.? 

Spinoza avoided the confusion of the two spheres of empirical 
and metaphysical reality by applying to them the mathematical prin- 
ciple of the incommensurability of the finite and the infinite. This 
principle had been introduced into metaphysics first by the German 
bishop, Nicolaus Cusanus (of Kues, near Trier), who lived in the 
fifteenth century. He represents one of the principal stages in the 
transformation of the medieval into the modern mind. By using 
this principle as a criterion for the essential difference between the 
universal and the individual, and thus fundamentally transforming 

! Cf. Emerson's ‘‘ Oversoul.”” 


2 See my introduction to my edition of Goethe's Poems (Ginn & Co.), pp. lxii-lxx; 
and my forthcoming study on Faust and Wilhelm Meister. 
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the scholastic controversy between the “ Realists”’ and the “‘ Nominal- 
ists,” he gave to the awakening spirit of the Renaissance its first philo- 
sophical and theological means of safeguarding individualism against 
the authoritarianism and universalism of the orthodox “ Realists.”’ 

Spinoza, following Cusanus, concluded that the human soul can 
be only the mental entity corresponding to the physical entity of man, 
but cannot be identical, can have no essential part or connection, with 
the infinite mind. The human mind is, according to him, no more 
than the “idea,” in the sense of the absolutely separate immaterial 
parallel, of the human body both of the individual man and of the 
generality of men. 

The relations between man and God, then, must be, according 
to Spinoza, those of a totality cut in half by the logical incommen- 
surability of the finite and the infinite. Each individual is one of 
the infinite number of moduses, which in their absolute totality are 
God. But the reciprocal relation, characteristic of the personalistic 
conception of totality, in which the whole is inherent in each of its 
moduses or parts, is excluded. 

It was Spinoza’s uncompromising Rationalism, his strict adher- 
ence to the identification of mind with ratiocination, which forced 
this schism in his conception of the unity of all things. The concep- 
tion of every part containing the whole is itself commensurable only 
with an uncompromising monism. Historically, it has been par- 
ticularly the psychistic monism of the Romantic view, which has 
developed without qualifications the reciprocally identical relations 
of part and whole. This conception acquired, in the Romantic 
minds, an extraordinary facility in the manipulation of that identity 
in all its principal applications, in religious, ethical, aesthetic, or 
generally cosmic, transcendentalism. 

However, a mechanistic monism, as was shown by its represen- 
tatives in the nineteenth century, also encounters no insuperable 
difficulties in an imaginative vision of reciprocal, mechanistic iden- 
tities between finite and infinite, empirical and absolute, “forces.” 
Nor would a consistently empirical or hypothetical dualism find it 
impossible to accept evidence of reciprocal relations of totality 
between finite things and things real yet not demonstrably finite. 
It is only a dualism postulated as absolute, i.e., Rationalism, which 
must consistently stop at the gulf revealed by Spinoza. 
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There are, however, contained in Spinoza’s absolutistic formula- 
tions, some ideas and suggestions which were to develop into impor- 
tant factors in the overthrow of Rationalism. 

Each individual, according to Spinoza, being one of the infinite 
moduses of God, must live to the full extent of all his powers. He 
must not set himself aims which are in conflict with his nature. For 
his soul, being only the soul of his body, must be fundamentally in 
harmony with the latter. Asceticism, suppression of natural 
impulses, purposiveness which would do violence to the natural 
character, is evil. 

Further, each being, as a mode of absolute God, must, if true to 
himself, be complete and perfect within himself, and so absolute 
and, formally, eternal. The perfect is beyond time, which is change. 
This idea influenced deeply the ethical and aesthetic thought of the 
age of Herder and Goethe. It finds beautiful expression in the lines 
of Goethe’s “‘ Das Géttliche:” 

Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmégliche. 


Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 

These three ideas of the duty of the individual to live himself 
out to the full range of his nature; of the duty not to set himself 
aims but to understand and obey the fundamental demands of his 
nature, i.e., to view all the operations of life, as Goethe says,! “ zweck- 
los”; and of the identity of perfection with eternity, were, indeed in 
modified forms, among the most vital parts of the later anti-rational- 
istic theories of spontaneity and individuality, in which the German 
classical movement was partly rooted. The doctrine of the native 
goodness, the primary divinity of the natural man, the deification 
of spontaneous impulse, which was the central teaching of eighteenth- 
century Naturalism, was original with Rousseau only in as far as it 
substituted an opposite principle, that of “feeling,” for the rational- 


1** Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre, Bk. ii, chap. 2. The motivation, particularly of 
the first four books of the Lehrjahre, which is a fundamental concrete embodiment of the 
necessity of obeying the ‘‘dunkle Drang," the obscure spontaneous impulse of one’s 
nature, is a comprehensive application of Spinoza’s doctrine transformed, in accordance 
with eighteenth-century naturalism, into an expression of an anti-rationalistic conception 
of reality. For a detailed discussion see my forthcoming study of Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister. 
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istic principle of ratiocination as the primary motive and standard 
of spontaneity and individuality. 

Despite, or perhaps rather in consequence, of the extreme ration- 
alism of his methods and formulations, Spinoza, by his implied doc- 
trine of the passive autonomy of the principle of individuality, 
deprived Rationalism of much of its substance. But even the rem- 
nant proved irksome to an age which had become intensely inter- 
ested in the world about it, which, as it were, was awakening from a 
sleep that had darkened its senses for centuries, and was experiencing 
something of the ecstacy of men opening their eyes on the first 
morning of the world. This generation was not satisfied with mediate 
ways of contact with a world of which they felt themselves intensely 
and intimately part. The rationalistic dualism of mind and matter; 
the helpless attitude of Rationalism toward the problem of how that 
world outside could get into this world within, a helplessness of which 
Descartes’ continuous and miraculous intercession of God, or Spi- 
noza’s equally miraculous parallelism were obvious disguises; the 
dogmatic condemnation of this living, glowing, life-sustaining world 
of “facts,” which the naive mind found it impossible to distinguish 
from abstract “matter,’”’ to primal lifelessness— all these “realities”’ 
of Rationalism faded into shadows before the sense-intoxicated vision 
of the new generation. 


2. EMPIRICISM 
Sense-ism, Science, Associationism 


The inductive method of empiricism had been established by 
Bacon. It has remained the method of science. By applying, 
though in a very rudimentary and partial form, this method to the 
problem of the source of knowledge, Locke became the founder of 
empirical psychology. 

Locke’s teaching, especially in the forms which it took among 
his followers, was called by English writers ‘“Sensualism.” The 
odious connotation of this term, which may have pleased the partisan 
feelings of its rationalistic adversaries, and of the more “idealistic”’ 
of its adherents among the associationists, renders the term unjust 
and misleading. The term “‘Sense-ism,” preferred among the French 


writers of the eighteenth century, is more correct. 
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The sense-istic movement took a great variety of forms, which are 
at times difficult to define, except by their common aim of seeking 
the source of knowledge in the senses. All sense-istic theories are 
bound to the empirical method of approaching reality through con- 
crete evidence. They can, however, be divided into two main groups. 
The scientific group developed the inductive-quantitative method 
and technique of demonstration, and came more and more to inter- 
pret psychological processes as physiological functions. It inclined 
in its progress more and more toward the mechanistic hypothesis. 
The extreme wing of this group, the mechanistic monists, turned the 
hypothesis into an absolute doctrine. 

The other group interpreted psychological processes as typical 
associative manifestations of inner faculties. Its methods and 
technique were introspective and qualitative. It created the move- 
ment called Associationism. 

In the final outcome, the scientific movement prevailed. Sense- 
ism was absorbed by physiological psychology. 


Locke 


The founder of associationistic sense-ism is Locke. He attacked 
the rationalistic dualism through a criticism of the empirical content 
of consciousness. The soul at birth, he assumed, has no content, 
but is as a sheet of white paper “void of characters.” There are no 
“innate principles” in the mind, neither theoretical nor practical 
principles, not even the idea of God. It can be proved by concrete 
on any principle. 


” 


‘ ’ 


evidence that there is no ‘consensus gentium’ 
All the ideas then are acquired by the soul after birth. Locke 
and the “complex” 


9”? 


divided ideas into two classes, the “simple 
“ideas.”” The simple “ideas” have as their sources “sensation,” 
or outer perception, and “reflexion,” or inner perception. The 


former precedes the latter! The “complex,” i.e., abstract ideas, 


“made by the mind out of simple ones,” the products of reasoning, 


1 Hume amended Locke's terminology by naming the former's simple ideas ‘‘ impres- 
sions,”’ and limiting, the term ‘‘idea’’ to Locke's ‘‘complex’’ ideas. Otherwise, Hume's 
scepticism, which is chiefly a criticism of the logical methods of rationalistic epistemology, 
has no direct bearing on our problem of the relations between spontaneity and mechanism. 
Berkeley's ‘‘ objective idealism,"’ as it is called by Kant also can be left out of account. 
Berkeley indeed denied all objectivity, placing reality wholly within the mind. But by 
subjecting the operations of this mind in turn to the demonstrable ‘‘laws of nature,"’ he 
left the problem of the relations of spontaneity and mechanism really unchanged except 
in so far as he supported in principle the scientific method of induction and demonstration. 
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are, like reflection, as to their content primarily based on sensation but 
presuppose certain “faculties of the soul,” such as memory, combina- 
tion, distinction, comparison. Every general idea receives its par- 
ticular meaning, not from an absolute reason which functions 
through “‘intuition,’”’ but from the concrete data which it summarizes. 
Locke undertook to develop a system of “signs,” especially those of 
language, for ascertaining the rea] meanings and relation of ideas. 

Locke’s assumption removed the rationalistic conception of mat- 
ter from the problem of knowledge. The “mind,” consisting wholly 
of associative sense processes, can contain nothing except sense 
“ideas,” i.e., the various types of forms assumed by sense data in 
accordance with the fornial nature of the mind. But it was inevi- 
table that a movement of such historical importance and extent, as 
Rationalism, kept for a long time a hold on important departments of 
thought, even among its principal adversaries. Locke retained, as 
is apparent, essential rationalistic ways of thought. But he restricted 
Rationalism to the most general conceptions of formal logic. Des- 
cartes’ “lumen naturale,” the absolute generator of ideas, shrank 
to Locke’s “light of nature,” the mere agent of formal logic.! 

But though Locke by annexing rationalistic ‘matter”’ to the inner 
reality of his “ideas,’”’ rejected the dualism of “‘matter” and mind, 
he was compelled to assume an objective principle of reality, which 
he called “facts” and by which he judged conclusions. Here lies 
the sense-istic root of the ‘ Aufklérung,’”’ the commonsense doctrine 
of immediate certitude, which made part of the thought of the latter 
eighteenth century a bog of smugness, platitude, and mental inertia. 

Locke’s attack on Rationalism was limited to the “contents” of 
the mind. These, which Descartes had assumed as made, so to speak, 
of the stuff of Reason, had, according to Locke, a purely empirical 
origin and had to be accepted as given. But as to the functions of 
the mind, they were assumed by Locke in essential agreement with 
Rationalism, to be those of formal logic. 

However, the logic essential to Rationalism, was deductive, 
whereas that essential to empiricism is inductive. The empiricist 
has to begin every mental process with an analysis of concrete data, 
whereas the Rationalist assumes that the primary data are inherent 
in the reason. 

1 See Windelband, loc. cit., p. 378 and n. 2. 
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Thus the rationalistic dualism of matter and mind is transformed 
in Locke’s associations into that of the empirical part of the mind, 
the “locus”’ of “‘ideas,”’ i.e., associated sense data; and formal logic. 
The material part of the Rationalistic reality becomes, in Locke’s 
conception, personalistic. 

Locke’s empiricism involves a modification of the conception of 
spontaneity. In strict Rationalism spontaneity is identical with 
Reason, i.e., formal logic. In Locke’s empiricism, the emphasis falls 
on the perceptual function. The logistic part becomes subordinate. 
The individualistic essence of spontaneity is beginning to emerge. 


Leibniz 


It is customary to count Locke’s great critic, Leibniz, the mathe- 
matician and statesman, among the Rationalists. And in a general 
history of philosophy he would belong largely among them. For in 
his formulations, reality is determined by ratiocinative logic, i.e., the 
soul is subordinate to reason, and his primary data are absolutes. 
But in an account of the conceptions of the relations between spon- 
taneity and mechanism, and particularly of the progress of those 
conceptions toward that of organic unity, the later works of Leibniz, 
the ‘ Monadology ”’ and the “ New Essays,” are of decisive importance. 
The ‘‘ New Essays” were the product of his critical study of Locke’s 
essay, and of his attempt to fit his conception of the ‘“‘monad” to 
Locke’s empiricism. Leibniz is therefore here more properly grouped 
with Locke. While in his earlier theoretical formulations he followed 
the rationalistic tradition and technique, with the substance of his later 
ideas he battered as wide a breach into Rationalism as did Locke. 

Leibniz shifted the entire problem of reality from that of knowl- 
edge toward that of activity. In his view, spontaneity is not, as in 
strict Rationalism, including Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, limited 
to the initiation of the ratiocinative process, but endowed with the 
universal dynamic function of serving as the first active cause to every 
part of life. Noting that acting is a more general expression of life 
than “thinking,” he concluded that not ‘res cogitans”’ but “ Kraft,” 
power, or better, specific energy, is the primary factor of life and the 
‘soul.”’” In estimating the values of this “ Kraft,’ 


essence of the 
however, Leibniz followed the rationalistic tradition. ‘ Kraft’’ is 
subject to the formal judgment of deductive logic. 
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Leibniz retained Descartes’ distinction of “clear” and “distinct,” 
“klar” and “‘deutlich.”” But he modified these terms in accordance 
with his conception of the primary unit of “ Kraft.’”’ An appercep- 
tion according to him is ‘“clear’’ if it is so precisely distinguished from 
all others that it assures the recognition of its object, i.e., if it is 
properly described in its concrete appearance; it is “distinct,”’ if 


” 


its “‘clearness”’ extends to the analytic discernment and compre- 
hension of its component parts, i.e., if it is logically classified with 
reference to its constituent elements. 


“é 


Any conception, which is both ‘‘clear’’ and “distinct,” is named 
by Leibniz an “apperception,”’ every conception falling short of clear- 
ness and distinctness, any notion, perception, obscure intimation, 
bare sensation, and thence down to the infinitesimal limit of exist- 
ence, comes under the head of “petty perception.” 

Each integral unit of “Kraft”? must be “substance,” i.e., pri- 
mary, indivisible, absolutely distinct from every other unit. Each 
must be a primary unit of some degree of individual spontaneity. 

Each one of these units Leibniz named a “monad.’” These 
monads he arranged in accordance with their greater or less degree 
of “‘clearness’”’ and “distinctness” in a series of infinitesimal calcu- 
lus, one end of which extended upward through all the possible 


9 


gradations of active human intelligence to God as the supreme limit, 
the divine ‘‘monad” or universal power; and the other downward 
through all the possible gradations of infinitesimal diminution of 
energy toward the infinite lower limit of absolute nought of ‘“ Kraft.” 

Leibniz expressed his conception of the absolute individuality 
of the monad by the metaphor: “Monads have no windows.” By 
virtue of its absolutely integral character, no monad can communicate 
with any other. A monad cannot give to another nor receive from 
it. It cannot even be aware of any reality outside of itself. The 
life and development of each monad must proceed therefore absolutely 
as an unfoldment of its inner nature. No monad can be influenced, 
favorably or unfavorably, by any external condition or circumstance. 
A genetic environment and organic relationship with Nature or the 
world, is non-existent for the monad. 

The inevitable result of this absolute isolation of each individual 
unit of spontaneous “Kraft” would be cosmic anarchy, a chaos of 
ceaseless collisions between these infinite numbérs:of self-sufficient 
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integral forces. Leibniz found no way out of the dilemma except by 
the device of a re-creation of the rationalistic “deus ex machina,’’or 
personification of an absolute “first cause.’’ This device was the 
“ Pre-established Harmony,” by virtue of which each individual con- 
tained within itself the sum of the universe and therefore acted spon- 
taneously in harmony with the divine order established in the best 
of possible worlds. 

The fiction of the Pre-established Harmony was the price exacted 
by the rationalistic absolutism in which Leibniz clothed his idea of 
the monad. Stripped of the rationalistic formalism, the theory of 
the monad means the substitution of the principle of specific individu- 
ality for that of formal abstraction as the primary factor of reality. 
Leibniz overcame the rationalistic dualism of living mind and dead 
matter by identifying the latter with the lower and the former with 
the upper orders of the continuous hierarchy of monads. The “res 
extensa’’ of Descartes’ and Spinoza’s dualism ceases to exist. A 
universal vitalism of infinite gradations of individual ‘ powers” 
embraces all reality. Each definable integral principle of reality is a 
living entity, which cannot be duplicated or replaced in all space and 
time. 

This primacy of individuality, conceived as absolute, dynamic, 
specific spontaneity, with all its faults of rationalistic absolutism and 
intellectualism, was the first attempt to give comprehensive and origi- 
nal expression in German philosophy to the principle which was to 
dominate modern humanistic thought. 

However, the traditional scholasticism of Leibniz’ methods and 
conceptions, of the “substances,” “essences,” “‘absolutes,” the logis- 
tic formalism of his analysis, soon lost their hold upon an age char- 
acterized by a self-confident, passionate, energetic sense of concrete 
individuality—the same sense which must have been the creative 
motive, working obscurely beneath the rationalistic forms, of 
Leibniz’ thought. His followers, and particularly Baumgarten, the 
inventor of the term “aesthetics,’’ Bodmer and Breitinger, and above 
all, Herder, were to develop the idea of dynamic individuality to its 


full significance. 
Martin ScutrzE 
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THE “PESSIMISM” OF MANUEL DE CABANYES 


A number of terms which are comparatively frequent in the his- 
tory of nineteenth-century literature—mal du siécle, Byronism, Welt- 
schmerz, desengano, and the like—indicate the working of psychological 
forces which have hardly from a comparative standpoint been as yet 
adequately studied! An understanding of the words themselves 
is sufficient to show that they are by no means identical, though in 
practice they tend to shade into each other, and hence become 
confused. To this, or to the looseness of current literary phraseology, 
is attributable the frequent use of one word to include them all. 
Unfortunately, the word in question is the most unsuitable of any; 
though it has a definite scientific connotation it is now debased in 
popular speech beyond hope of recovery. This word is “pessimism.” 

As contributions toward a comparative account of these forces 
in literature a number of short studies of the writers whom they 
affected or moulded may have some value. I propose here to con- 
sider one of the least known of these writers, the Spaniard Manuel de 
Cabanyes,? who nevertheless has not escaped being called a “ pessi- 
mist”’ like the rest. The English student (to take one example) may 
read of Cabanyes that “his felicities are those of the accomplished stu- 
dent, the expert in technicalities, the almost impeccable artist whose 
hendecasyllabics, A Cintio, rival those of Leopardi in their perfect 
form and intense pessimism.”’* 

‘In the introduction to some selections from Alfred de Vigny (Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press, 1918), I attempted a short comparative sketch; but it is meant only to 
throw a new light on Vigny’s work and is merely suggestive of what might be done in its 


field. 

2 Manuel de Cabanyes (1808-33) was born and died at Villanueva y Geltri, near 
Barcelona; he studied at the Universities of Cervera, Valencia and Zaragoza, and after 
gracuation in civil law worked for two years at literature. He had just published his 
first book of verse (Preludios de mi Lira) when he developed an acute form of phthisis and 
died at the age of twenty-five. 

3 J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly: History of Spanish Literature, Heinemann, p. 372. The 
judgment as a whole is open to serious objections, were it relevant here to discuss more 
than the final words. These were retained in the Spanish edition of 1901: ‘‘Cuyos 
endecasilabos A Cintio rivalizan con los de Leopardi en perfecci6én formal y profundo 
pesimismo,”"’ but altered radically in that of 1913 (V. Suarez) where we read: 

‘*Pero los admirables hendecasilabos A Cristo (sic!!) inclinan a creer que hubiera 
aceptado sin dificultad el romanticismo."’ 

(In the later editions the unfortunate misprint is corrected). 


(Mopvekrn Par.o.oey, August, 1923] 49 
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So far as I have been able to discover from a somewhat detailed 
enquiry and from researches undertaken at Villanueva y Geltri, 
Cabanyes’ home, there are three places only where anything approach- 
ing ‘‘ pessimism ’”’ can be found in his published or unpublished works: 
(1) In the poem A Cintio; (2) in the choice for translation into Span- 
ish of Alfieri’s Mirra; (3) in those of his private letters which are 
extant. 

1. “A Cintio” begins, it is true, in “Byronic” vein: 

jAy! de mi triste juventud, o Cintio, 
jCual se arrastran iniitiles los dias 
Y sin placer! 
And, after lamenting that the fantasm of glory has proved an illusion, 
goes on to ask what is the purpose of life: 
i De qué, Cintio, sirvidé que esa existencia 
Del hondo caos la quietud dejase ?? 
“Man is but a drop of water swept away by some great current; 
he dies and is forgotten—even his grave is unnoticed.’ 

Thus far we follow Leopardi,* but no sooner has the poet reached 
the problem of the pessimist than he meets it with the conventional 
religious reply. “Man has been condemned to suffer for the sins 
of his first father, and suffer he shall till creation turns to chaos and 
the Almighty voice declares: ‘It is enough.’” This is the “eternal 
law,” and when the poet hears it he can only weep: 

Yo aturdido, 
Bien fuese de dolor o de despecho, 


Bien de placer, humedecido el rostro 
Con el llanto sent{ que derramaba.® 


2. That Cabanyes, when a youth of twenty-three,’ should have 
selected for translation a play like Mirra* with its repulsive plot 
centering round the incestuous love of the heroine for her father, is 


1 P. 58 of my edition (Manchester: University Press), entitled The Poems of Manuel de 
Cabanyes. The only other edition of the poems being long since out of print I quote from 
this throughout, often, for lack of space, giving references only, and abbreviating: ‘‘Cab."’ 

2 Cab., p. 59. 3 Cab., p. 60. 

‘Though Cabanyes probably had not read Leopardi (Cab., p. 5-8) and any resem- 
blances would therefore be accidental. 

§ Cab., p. 60. 6 Cab., p. 61. 7 Cab., p. 8. 

*§ The only edition of Cabanyes’ works in which this translation is to be found is that 
of 1858 (Producciones escogidas de D. Manuel de Cabanyes, Barcelona: Verdaguer, 1858). 
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undoubtedly a suggestive fact. It would at first sight seem as though 
forces were at work in his mind of which no other trace has been left. 
For if we argue that the tone of the play and not its story was what 
attracted him, the reply will be that this tone is one of dull and 
lachrymose despondency until at the catastrophe it changes to the 
violence of despair.! 

One fact may, however, account for the singular, almost unnatural 
choice. There are signs that Cabanyes was at the time under the 
direct influence of the works of Byron,? with whose history Alfieri’s 
play is associated. Cabanyes may well have read how, fourteen 
years earlier, at Bologna, the English poet was so much affected by 
its performance that he was unable to remain to the end. ‘There 
came a point in the tragedy,” wrote an eye-witness, “at which he 
could no longer restrain his emotion: he burst into tears, and, his 
sobs preventing him from remaining in the box, he rose and left the 
theatre.’’® It would be natural enough if the impressionable Cabanyes, 
reading first of Byron’s experience and then the play in Italian, 
should be similarly affected and resolve to attempt a translation. 

3. The letters of Cabanyes which are extant were all written to 
Roca y Cornet (the ‘‘Cintio’”’ of the poem of that name) between 
1831 and 1833. They reveal to us, first, the student absorbed in 
his work and his private reading, and secondly, the graduate, freed 
from the routine of the university, endeavouring to settle down to a 
literary life. Their principal interest is literary, for the two young 
men were strongly attracted by the prospect of founding a ‘modern 
Catalan school” of poetry,‘ and were collaborating both in productive 
and critical undertakings. Alas, that the more hopeful of the two 
was so soon to be cut down! I cannot trace in these letters anything 
indicative of “pessimism” or even of desengafio—other than a rare 
and passing despondency which is no more than a reaction from 

1 Cab., pp. 31-33. 

2 E.g., the quotation from Don Juan in the preface to the Preludios (Cab., pp. 47-48), 
and the presence in Cabanyes’ library of the 1822 (Paris) edition of Byron in sixteen 
volumes (p. 7). 

3 See Byron's Works, ed. Prothero (Murray) revised edition, 1900, p. 340, note. 


* See Letter of 19 May 1833 (Cab., pp. 131-32) in which we learn that Quintana, to 
whom a copy of the Preludios had been sent, had spoken in flattering terms of Cabanyes 
as being of the ‘‘ moderna escuela catalana’’—an idea which evidently touched the young 
poet’s imagination. 
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youthful high spirits, and which Cabanyes himself exnressly attributes 
to likely enough causes: 

He concluido mi carrera. Falta saber qué es lo que haré yo ahora, y en 
verdad que no lo sé. Mi suerte, como la de muchos jévenes en el dfa, es tan 
incierta, tan vaga, que me causa no pocos momentos de tristeza.' 

These are the sole grounds upon which Cabanyes can be classed 
with Espronceda as a poet of disillusion. They are frail enough, and, 
if any further reason were required for discrediting such a classifica- 
tion entirely, a sufficiently strong one could be found in the poet’s 
biography. For it appears that he suffered a disappointment in 
love which embittered the latest years of his life and is reflected in 
two of his poems: “ Perdén, celeste Virgen’? and “ Yo te adoré.’’* 

We shall do better, then, to consider, and wonder at, the strain 
of optimism in Cabanyes’ poetry—to consider him as the poet, not 
of disillusion or “pessimism,’”’ but of freedom, of patriotism and of 
faith. None sounded more clearly the herald notes of Romanticism 
than Cabanyes in “La Independencia de la Poesia;’* none was a 
truer son to Spain than the poet of “El Oro”® and “Colombo.”* 
There can hardly be devotional poetry more sincere than “La Misa 
Nueva,” nor can the theme ‘‘Love’s not time’s fool’”’ have had more 
simple and downright expression than in “Yo te adoré ...” It is by 
these, or by the exquisite and prophetic lines “A la luna,’’® that 
Manuel de Cabanyes should be remembered, rather than by half of 
one poem which he might well have lived to regret, and a repellent 
Italian drama which he translated without a thought of its publica- 


tion. 
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1 Cab., p. 127. 
Cab., p. 76. 
* Cab., p. 87. Cf. also *‘ Fatal lauro de victoria,"’ p. 93. 
‘ Cab., p. 48. 5 Cab., p. 51. 6 Cab., p. 78. 7 Cab., p. 61. § Cab., p. 89. 














POLITICAL PROPAGANDA AND SATIRE IN 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

In 1914, while preparing an American edition of the Arden 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, I observed that the pageantry in 
Oberon’s vision (II, i, 148 ff.) fits much better the magnificent féte 
at Elvetham in 1591, given by Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
than its prototype at Kenilworth, given by Leicester in 1575. At 
the same time, it seemed much more likely that Shakespeare would 
associate with a compliment to the Queen a recent occasion about 
which she had openly expressed the pleasure it gave her than one 
twenty years old the memory of which must have revived painful 
-experiences.! But, on the other hand, what had Shakespeare to do 
with the Earl of Hertford, or the Earl of Hertford with a compliment 
to the Queen? Ever since Warburton’s attempt to read allegory into 
the passage, it has generally been recognized that the lines contain 
topical matter of some kind, but all theories evolved fail in one 
respect—they fail to motivate its introduction.2, With these ideas 
in mind, I resolved to examine the evidence connecting Elvetham with 
the play and the Earl of Hertford with a compliment to the Queen. 
This investigation is not yet concluded and cannot be while there is an 
Elizabethan document unread; but the facts it has brought to light 
thus far and the theories they have suggested are in themselves so 
startling and so important for the interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
work that it has seemed best to submit them for the consideration 
of scholars even in their incomplete and tentative form. 


1 According to Halpin (‘‘Oberon's Vision,’’ Shakespeare Soc. Publ., 1843), the “little 
western flower’’ was Lettice Knollys, Countess of Essex, the Queen’s cousin, whom 
Leicester married when he felt that he could never win the Queen. But why shouid 
Shakespeare revive a state of mind that had kept Lettice Knollys from court for almost 
twenty years ? 

2 For a convenient summary of early theories, cf. Aldis Wright, in the Clarendon 
Press edition of A Midsummer Night's Dream (1894), pp. xii ff. 

In 1916, Mr. E. K. Chambers, in A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, pp. 154 ff., 
argued ably that the occasion referred to might as well have been Elvetham as Kenilworth. 

In L’ Opinion (23 octobre, 1920), p. 452, M. Abel le France pointed out additional 
correspondences; and in L’Illustration (30 octobre, 1920), p. 320, above the signature 
“A. C."’ is a summary of M. le Franc’s ideas, in connection with his theory that the 
Earl of Derby wrote Shakespeare's plays, and also the cut reproduced in the present paper. 
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I. PROPAGANDA FOR THE SUFFOLK HEIR TO THE THRONE 


1. The reflection of Elvetham in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’— 
That Shakespeare’s lines refer to Elvetham is seen at once by com- 
paring them with the contemporary account of Hertford’s féte' 
and especially with the contemporary drawing reproduced below. 
Shakespeare’s lines read: 


Oberon. My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


Puck. I remember. 


Oberon. That very time I saw, but thou couldst not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm’d: a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free.? 


The “promontory” is seen to the north. The pond was dug in a 
“bottom” among hills, and was described as drawn from the sea and 
shaped like a crescent moon, to symbolize the growing sea power of 
the Queen.* 


1A pamphlet published immediately after the event, in three editions, of which 
the second was reprinted by Nichols in his Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. I1, under 
the title: ‘‘The Honorable Entertainement gieven to the Quenes Majestie in Progresse, 
at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the Right Honorable the Earle of Hertford, 1591.’’ Nichols 
added a list of emendations from the third edition, described as ‘‘ Newlie corrected and 
amended,”’ and also the drawing from the third edition reproduced below. Cf. R. War- 
wick Bond, in his edition of Lyly, I, 431 ff. Mr. Bond also reprints the pamphlet. My 
quotations are from the 1788 Nichols. The fact that so insignificant a work went into 
three editions indicates either great public curiosity about the affair it describes or great 
concern on the part of someone to get it before the public eye. 


2A Midsummer Night's Dream, If, i, 148 ff. References are to the Globe edition. 


3 Nichols, loc. cit., p. 3. 
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The “mermaid’ stands on the “dolphin’s back’—metaphor 
for ship?—approaching the Queen, who is literally “throned by the 
west.”” Observe the word West near the throne. 

At Kenilworth, the topography and circumstances were quite 
different. The Queen stood on a bridge at the east end of the lake 
and the water pageants approached her from the west. Triton*® 
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1 According to the pamphlet, Nera, chief of the Nereids. Shakespeare did not 
distinguish between Nereids and mermaids (cf. Antony and Cleopatra, II, ii, 211 f.). 
Nor did North, whose Plutarch he seems to have used for A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(cf. p. 175, ed. Skeat). , 

An amusing blunder shows that the artist considered Newra a mermaid. He knew 
that a mermaid was supposed to have a glass in her hand; but he put in the more familiar 
) hourglass instead of the traditional mirror. 

2In Dekker’s Whore of Babylon, which shows influence from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (cf. pp. 63 f., below), occur these lines: 

“The Sea-God hath vpon your maiden shoares, 

(On Dolphins backes that pittie men distrest) 

In safetie sett a people that implores 

The Soueraigne mercie flowing from your brest 

[Works (ed. 1873), II, 218 f.]. 

As Dekker refers to a historical embassy from the Netherlands, it is safe to assume that 
he has in mind ships, and was remembering the figure used by Shakespeare (or perhaps 
elsewhere, although I have not found it). 

3Cf. Laneham’s ‘“‘Account of the Queen's Entertainment at Killingworth Castle, 
1575," pp. 3 ff. and 26 ff., and Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth Castle,’’ 
pp. 66 ff., both in Nichols, op. cit., I. 
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made a speech from a boat constructed to represent a mermaid; 
Arion! sang from a dolphin’s back; and the Lady of the Lake made a 
speech from a floating island;? but there was not as there was at 
Elvetham a mermaid singing from a dolphin’s back. 

At Elvetham the mermaid’s singing was a striking feature; and 
as extraordinary fireworks also graced the last night of the Queen’s 
visit, no great effort of imagination was required to combine the two.‘ 

The direct compliment to the Queen refers to a vision of Cupid 
shooting his arrow at her, which Oberon saw but Puck could not. 
Why not? Obvioysly Oberon meant that he saw it in his “mind’s 
eye.” The lines, then, are purely allegorical’ and say that the 


1Or Proteus. The accounts vary. 2 Ibid. 

*It is by no means impossible that the Elvetham ship may have had a dolphin 
as figurehead. The design was too common to have called for notice by the writer of the 
pamphlet, and the agreements and disagreements between the illustration for the second 
edition (A) and that for the third (B) show that the artist or artists depended largely 
upon the pamphlet for details, each picture emphasizing different points. For instance, 
A gives details mentioned in the text about the Fort and the Snail Mount, which do not 
appear in B, and B works out with great care the drawing of the Queen in her chair of 
state, which does not appear at allin A. Both drawings differ from the text on some 
points, and the author declares repeatedly that he has had to omit many details. In 
all these ways a dolphin figurehead may have dropped out. 

Even so, it is not necessary to suppose that Shakespeare's metaphor grew out of 
observation of it. For one reason, it is almost certain that in the winter of 1594-95 he 
read another pamphlet, very important to this argument (cf. pp. 66 f., below), in which 
there is a description of a pageant ship with dolphin figurehead; and he may easily have 
confused the two accounts, or transferred the detail. 

But it is not necessary to suppose even this. Would not any ship in the Thames 
bearing this common type of figurehead have been enough to suggest the metaphor ? 

«Cf. the speech of the Fairy Queen at Elvetham: ‘‘ For amorous starres fall nightly 
in my lap" (Nichols, loc. cit., p. 21). The idea may have lingered in Shakespeare’s mind 
and suggested his figure. The‘‘rudesea’’ may beanotherecho. The Elvetham pond sym- 
bolized the sea and on it was staged a battle between the sea-gods and the wood-gods, which 
was immediately followed by the oration of Newra, and might have been described as quelled 
(‘grew civil’’) by her voice (though her song preceded the battle, ibid., p. 17). But it 
is not necessary to insist upon complete correspondence of detail. A general echo in the 
verse of the main features of the pageantry is all that was likely to survive from Shake- 
speare's reading of the pamphlet, and was quite sufficient to remind the Queen of the 
occasion. 

’ But doubtless suggested by the account in the pamphlet of the fireworks, and 
perhaps by an episode in which Sylvanus, for courting Newra, is ducked by Nereus with 
the comment that “‘ water will extinguish wanton fire’’ (ibid., p. 16). The idea was a 
commonplace. But Shakespeare had certainly read Spenser's tribute to the Queen as 
Belphebe (Faerie Queene, II, iii, 23): 

.... “the blinded god his lustful fyre 

To kindle oft assayd, but had no myght; 

For, with dredd Majestie and awfull yre, 

She broke his wanton darts, and quenched bace desire."’ 
and cf. p. 61, n. 2, below. As at Elvetham the fiery darts of the fireworks were quenched 
in the crescent moon of the pond, so the invisible darts of love were quenched in the ‘‘ chaste 
beams of the watery moon"’ (Elizabeth). On the use of watery to suggest sea-power, cf. 
Gesta Grayorum, which Shakespeare seems to have read in the winter of 1594 (see 
below): ‘‘But Cynthia, praised be your wat'ry reign'’ (Nichols, op. cit., II, 47). 
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Queen had been showered with love enough to “pierce a hundred 
thousand hearts’”’ and had “passed on’! unmoved. 

Compare with Shakespeare’s lines the following quotation from 
the address of welcome to the Queen at Elvetham: 


O sweete Elisa, grace me with a looke, 

Or from my browes this laurell wreath will fall, 
And I, unhappy, die amidst my song. 

Under my person Semer? hides himselfe, 

His mouth yeelds prayers, his eve the olive branch; 
His praiers betoken duety, th’ olive peace; 

His duety argues love, his peace faire rest; 

His love will smooth your minde, faire rest your body. 
This is your Semers heart and quality: 

To whom all things are joyes, while thou art present, 
To whom nothing is pleasing in thine absence. 


As evidence of this extravagant devotion Hertford had spent a 
fortune in preparing for the Queen, from the moment that “his 
honorable good frendes in court neare to her Majestie’’‘ told him that 
she was coming near Elvetham in her progress. Instead of retreating 
from the inconvenient and expensive honor,® he hired three hundred 
workmen, to enlarge the house, to dig the Great Pond with its three 
large islands, and to build on its banks a village for the entertainment 
of the court. He hired musicians, poets, dancers, and a whole 
company of actors; he provided tons of ordnance and fireworks; 
he provided most expensive properties, such as the pinnace and other 


1 Appropriate enough, as she was on a progress. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the fact that Elizabeth required this sort of flattery from her courtiers, married and 
unmarried. Even when Raleigh was in prison for marrying Elizabeth Throgmorton 
(1592), he had to pretend that his chief trouble was separation from the Queen who was 
Diana and Venus in person (Tytler, Life of Raleigh [1833], p. 133, quoting a letter written 
by Raleigh himself). Cf. also Spenser’s extravagant praise of her as Cynthia, the lady 
of the sea, in ‘‘Colin Clout’s Come Home Again’’ (1591). A letter from Henry IV of 
France to Elizabeth, August 5, 1591, quoted by Hume (The Great Lord Burghley [1898], 
p. 448, n. 1), illustrates exactly the tone used by those who flattered her, and bears 
comparison with the lines of Hertford’s poets. The French king expressed his desire to 
kiss her hands and ‘‘to be at her side two hours so that he might have the happiness, at 
least once in his life, of having seen her to whom he had vowed his body and all that he 
should ever have, and whom he loved and revered more than anything there was in the 
world.”’ 

2 Seymour. 3 Nichols, loc. cit., pp. 8f. Italics mine. 


4 Nichols, op. cit., p. 2. These included the most influentia] men about her: Burghley, 
Sir Robert Cecil, Essex, and Hertford’s brother-in-law, the Lord Admiral Howard (see 
below). 





5 Elvetham was only a hunting box, scarcely larger than a farmhouse. 
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boats and the chair of state; and he purchased magnificent presents 
for the Queen herself. The scale of the hospitality is suggested by 
the fact that, besides the Queen’s private dining-room, there were 
seven halls, each with a table sixty-nine feet long, for feasting the 
countryside; and that at the chief banquet, there were served a 
thousand dishes, all in glass or silver, carried in by two hundred of 
the Earl’s gentlemen accompanied by a hundred torch-bearers. 
There can be little doubt that Hertford had it in mind to outdo the 
traditional splendors of Kenilworth.t. And why? 

2. Hertford’s relations with the Queen.—If, then, Shakespeare’s 
lines reflect at every point this superb hospitality, the first step 
toward finding out why is to understand on what terms Hertford 
stood with the Queen. 

So thoroughly known and so often repeated are the facts of the 
Earl’s life that they can here be summarized in a few words. The 
son of Elizabeth’s step-uncle, the Lord Protector Somerset, and 
nephew of Queen Jane Seymour, the successor of Anne Boleyn, he 
might be described as her first cousin by marriage. In 1560 he 
married secretly her chief maid of honor, Lady Katherine Grey, her 
first cousin once removed (daughter of the Duchess of Suffolk, whose 
mother was sister to Elizabeth’s father). Shortly before the birth of 
a son, Lady Katherine confessed the marriage. The Queen was 
furious, not merely because she claimed the right to control the 
marriages of her relatives, but primarily because by two acts of 
Parliament and by the will of Henry VIII, any legitimate child of 
Lady Katherine Grey stood next in the succession to the throne. 
The offenders were imprisoned. An ecclesiastical commission 
appointed in 1562 declared the marriage null and the child illegitimate. 
In January, 1568, Lady Katherine died of harsh treatment and a 
broken heart. Her husband continued in durance until 1571. Some 
time later, he married Lady Frances Howard, and was again received 
at court. In 1580 he was given his patrimony and became enormously 
rich. From that year on? secretly he entered in the Court of Arches 

1 One of the poets hired was Nicholas Breton, step-son of George Gascoigne, who had 
helped to devise the Kenilworth fétes. 


: For evidence that he began much earlier, cf. p. 62, n. 5, below. 
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year after year, a protest against the finding of the ecclesiastical 
commission.! 

On these grounds, it is clear that while Hertford had little reason 
to love the Queen, he had more reason than any other man in Eng- 
land to flatter her into belief of his extravagant devotion. At the 
‘especiall favour,” 


“ ‘ 


end of her visit she “openly” promised him her 


although in the third edition of the pamphlet her promise was— 
diplomatically, no doubt—softened to a declaration that she would 
not “forget” his hospitality.2 Whatever the Queen said, the Earl’s 
position remained unchanged until an event occurred on July 23, 
1595, the result of which brought him in October of that year to 
the Tower in peril of his life. This event was the death of Dr. 
William Aubrey, master of requests, through whom Hertford had 
been recording the claim of his heir; and the result was the appoint- 
ment of a successor who promptly betrayed the secret to the Queen. 
How long this danger was foreshadowed by knowledge of Aubrey’s 
approaching death we do not know; but finding, as we do, in a 
play written about 1594-95 a compliment to the Queen immediately 
associated with an allusion to Hertford’s show of devotion to her in 
1591, we may at least assume that this second urging of affection un- 
rewarded was not unrelated to some sense of the danger in which he 
stood. The probability grows if we remember: (1) that by the judg- 
ment of 1562 Hertford had no heir to his titles and estates; (2) that by 

1 These facts and all others mentioned in connection with the marriage can be readily 
substantiated from the following sources: 

Ellis, Original Letters Illustrative of English History (2d series), II, 272 ff. 

Notes and Queries (Sth series), VII, 121 ff., 161 f., 283 ff., 342 f., 422 ff.; VIII, 2f., 
82 f., 233; XII, 65. 

Cal. S.P. Dom., 1547-80, Addenda 1547-65; Cal. S.P. For., 1558-66; Cal. S.P. 
Span., 1558-67, 1568-79—indexes. 

Cal. Salisbury MSS, I, V, X11I—indexes. 

Haynes, State Papers (1740), 369, 378, 396, 404 f., 411 ff. 

Hardwicke, State Papers (1778), I, 177 f., 187 f. 

D’Ewes, Journal (1693), pp. 79 f., 102 ff., 130 f. 

Wright, Queen Elizabeth and Her Times, I, 7 f., 69, 129, 172, 180, 184 f. 

Strype, Annals of the Reformation (1824), I, ii, 117 ff.; Life of Sir Thomas Smith 
(1820), pp. 92 ff 

Camden, History of Queen Elizabeth (1688), pp. 58-59. 

Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, XV, 189 ff. 

Cf. also: Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth, Craik, Romance of the 
Peerage, I1, 260 ff.; Davey, The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey; Strickland, Queens of England 
and Tudor Princesses, and A. Audrey Locke, The Seymour Family. 

2 Nichols, loc. cit., cf. pp. 23 and 28. 
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admitting the legality of the marriage, the Queen automatically 
appointed her successor—hence, her obstinacy; and (3) that however 
much Hertford in past years had joined in promoting the claim of 
his son to the throne, he might have been willing, in view of his 
increasing danger, to compromise—or to seem to compromise—by 
securing the mere legitimization of his son. If this was the case, 
he might easily have hit upon the idea of reminding the Queen in a 
play of the general situation and of her own obligations to him, as 
preliminary to a more specific presentation of his plea. On this 
hypothesis, the next step is to scrutinize the play itself for more topical 
matter sufficiently disguised to have got by the censor. 

3. Signs of propaganda in the play.—The logic of II, i, 1-187 is 
as follows: 

Puck (Oberon’s attendant) tells the Fairy (Titania’s attendant) 
that his master and her mistress never meet without quarreling over 
a changeling whom Titania has stolen from an Indian king and 
whom Oberon wishes to have as his knight. 

The Fairy without comment changes the subject to the pranks 
of Robin Goodfellow. 

Oberon and Titania enter in the moonlight quarreling because she 
is jealous of Hippolyta (not to speak of Phillida) and he of Theseus, 
whom, he says, she has lured from earlier loves. 

She attributes this charge to his jealousy, and without another 
word describes the year of abnormal weather and declares it due to 
their quarrel. 

He retorts that only she (why ?) can amend it by giving him the 
“changeling”’ boy for his “henchman.” 

This she refuses on the ground that she is bringing him up by 
the wish of his dying mother, who had been her friend and attendant 
and a “votaress”’ of her “order’’ (what order ?). 

She invites him to her fairy revels in the moonlight, but he refuses, 
and proceeds to his revenge exactly as if she had said no word in 
her defense. 

Calling Puck to him, he reminds Puck of the scene from the 
“promontory” and the singing of the mermaid, and then mentions 
something that Puck had not seen, the failure of Cupid’s arrow, 
launched at the time, to have any effect upon the “fair vestal.”’ 
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He then sends Puck for the magic flower, Love-in-Idleness, 
with which he means to punish Titania for her obstinacy by making 
her dote upon the first creature she sees. 

In this summary several striking facts appear: 

1) Out of 187 lines, more than a hundred could be omitted with- 
out interfering to the slightest degree with the action. 

2) In a scene that begins and ends with a reference to the moon- 
light (cf. ll. 60 and 141), thirty-three lines (Il. 82-114) are given to 
a description of atrocious weather. 

3) Puck gives one explanation of the Indian boy; Titania, another 
that is quite inconsistent with it. 

4) The Fairy does not contradict Puck, nor does Oberon contra- 
dict Titania. 

5) Two entirely inconsistent explanations of the weather are 
given by Titania: (a) the mutual jealousy of the fairies (1. 81) and 
(b) their disagreement about the boy. 

6) Titania is certainly Oberon’s wife (ll. 61 ff.); but she is also 
the head of an “order” to which the “votaress” belongs. What it 
was is clear from the name Titania, which every educated Eliza- 
bethan knew was an epithet used by Ovid for Diana.t Moreover, 
the order itself had been referred to earlier in the play: 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest 

For aye austerity and single life [I, i, 89-90]. 
So Oberon’s wife (1. 62) is here patroness of the order to which Eliza- 
beth herself belonged (‘“‘imperial votaress,” ]. 163; ‘fair vestal,” 
1. 158) !? 

7) The original motive for the quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania is (a) contradicted by their double exhibition of marital jeal- 
ousy, (b) removed by Titania’s defense, and (c) returned to as if the 
intervening hundred lines did not exist. 


1 Metamorphoses, iii, 173. 

? The best illustration of Shakespeare’s meaning is in Lyly’s Gallathea (which Shake- 
speare imitated in his Love's Labor’s Lost), III, iv, 27 ff.: ‘‘Shallit be said . . . . —that 
Diana the goddesse of chastity, whose thoughts are alwaies answerable to her vowes 
[italics mine], whose eyes neuer glanced on desire, and whose hart abateth the poynt 
of Cupid's arrowes shall haue her virgins to become vnchast in desires, immoderate 
in affection .... ?’’ This is taken to refer to Elizabeth and her maids of honor (Bond, 
op. cit., II, 424, 454). Perhaps Lyly suggested also the term vestal for Elizabeth for he 
says also: ‘‘Can Cupid’s brands quench Vesta’s flames .... ?’’ (Gall., III,i, 10f.). 
Shakespeare had probably read the play, of which the only known quarto is dated 1592. 
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8) Although Titania is punished because she will not yield to 
Oberon about the boy, the magic flower by which she is punished 
receives its evil properties from her coldness to one who had shown 
her overwhelming devotion at the time of the pageant! 

What explanation other than topical can there be for such a tangle 
of inconsistent and contradictory ideas ? 

On the hypothesis that Titania’s explanation refers to a real 
woman, let us see first how it agrees with the facts about Lady 
Katherine Grey. As kinswoman and first maid of honor to her 
whom Spenser later called the “Faerie Queene,” she had “gossip’d””! 
with her and sat with her “on Neptune’s yellow sands,” at West- 
minster and at Greenwich where the Thames is still a_ tidal 
river; and it was at Ipswich by the sea that her confession was 
to 


’ 


made. At Greenwich there were many “embarked traders’ 
have suggested Shakespeare’s figure.2 Lady Katherine Grey was 
the one woman in England whom the Queen chiefly desired to keep 
as a “votaress”’ of Diana’; and she had had a son whose birth proved 
the cause of her death. He had been left in the charge of the Queen, 
who obviously did feel some responsibility about his bringing up, 
and even while denying his legal status, allowed him to use the 
courtesy title, Lord Beauchamp,‘ to which an illegitimate son had 
no claim whatever.® 

1 Is there possibly a reminiscence in the word “ gossip’ of the fact that Lady Kather- 
ine’s mother had been the Queen's godmother—(Cranmer, Works, Parker Soc., p, 274) ? 

2 As Van Wyngaerde's drawing shows. 

For ll. 127-32 I can give no satisfactory interpretation. The figure there is one 
of Dekker's borrowings (op. cit., II, 262): ‘‘He sweares the windes haue got the sailes 
with childe.”’ 

In view of the extraordinary uses made of masque and drama to convey political 
information and to try out royal attitudes, it is not impossible that the reference is to 
something of the sort by which an effort was made to break the news of the marriage and 
of the coming heir to the Queen. Of such a performance there is no evidence whatever. 
But, on the other hand, what does the passage mean, taken alone ? 

*Her deep-rooted objection to the marriage of any of her maids is well known; 
but that was a trifle over against her state of mind when Lady Katherine's son supplied 
an heir to the throne 

4Cf. Cal.S.P.Span. (1568-79), p. 229; Cal.S.P.Dom. (1581-90), pp. 70 ff.; Collins, 
Sydney Papers (1746), I, 356 ff. 

’ The objection may be raised that Lady Katherine had two sons while the play men- 
tions but one. Answer might be made that only one of them was the heir in question. 
It is not, however, certain that the one was Lord Beauchamp; it may have been his 
younger brother, Thomas, who was sometimes so regarded. Curiously enough, Hertford's 
plea in the Court of Arches (Cal.S.P.Dom. [1581-90], pp. 554, 626, 694; ibid. [1591-94], 
pp. 121, 281 f.; and ibid. [1595-97], p. 122) was made in the name of the younger son 
with one exception when it was made for both (for evidence that Hertford began this 
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Now these parallelisms, so far as I know, cannot be made in the 
vase of any other of Elizabeth’s maids of honor. But equally signi- 
ficant is the mystery about the position of the ‘‘ votaress”’ in the text. 
There is no hint of husband or lover; there is no word of blame for 
the breaking of her vows as a member of the “‘order”’ of Diana. And 
Diana herself is speaking! The emphasis on the early relationship 
of Titania and her attendant, on the tragic death of the attendant and 
on Titania’s care for her son actually construes the Queen’s harshness 
toward her cousin as an attitude of kindness, which almost certainly 


‘ 


represented her own feeling about the affair. 

This second topical allusion, then, can be explained by the story 
of Lady Katherine Grey and motivated as the basis of a further plea 
for her son. 

But if Elizabeth was to identify herself with Titania! in this 
scene, what was she to think of her quarrel with Oberon about a 
boy? Who was Oberon? Who was the boy? It is not a little 
curious to find in Dekker’s drama of political allegory, The Whore of 
Babylon, in which echoes of A Midsummer Night’s Dream are plain,? 


protest as early as 1562, cf. Haynes, loc. cit., and Cal. Salisbury MSS, XIII, 517). Inone 
record, Thomas Beauchamp states that he ‘‘has been publicly reputed’’ as legitimate 
(Cal.S.P.Dom. [1591-94], p. 281). The only way in which he could have had an advantage 
over his elder brother was through a repetition of the marriage ceremony; and indeed 
a Spanish agent wrote to Philip, May 24, 1572, that ‘‘ It has been claimed that the second 
son is the heir to his father, as his parents were married before he was born with the 
consent of the Queen and Council" (Cal.S.P.Span. [1568-79], p. 393). While this is 
obviously untrue as regards the Queen, it is quite possible that some of the Council may 
have connived at such a repetition, to make sure of a legitimate heir. Father Parsons, 
in his notorious book on the succession, which circulated in manuscript long before it 
was pubiished in September, 1595, is said to name among the heirs the second son of the 
Earl of Hertford (Cal. Border Papers, II, 104). Mysterious as all this is, it suggests a good 
reason for mentioning only one son. 

Although Lady Katherine did not die for some years, her death was directly attribut- 
able to the physical and mental suffering caused by ‘‘that boy’’ (cf. the letters quoted by 
Ellis and in Notes and Queries, p. 59, n. 1, above). 

1 Throughout her reign she had been called by the various names of Diana; and in 
1590 Spenser had made her famous as the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.’’ How could she have failed 
to think of herself as Titania? Note also the atmosphere of her court suggested by 
II, i, 1-12, 15, 18. 

2As Miss Hunt argues (Thomas Dekker [1911], pp. 36 ff.), it seems probable that 
Dekker’s play was written before August, 1596, when Essex returned from his triumph 
at Cadiz. As the theme of the play is the struggle between Elizabeth and her Catholic 
opponents, and as the history of her reign is carried down to the execution of Dr. Lopez 
in 1594, it seems incredible that at any time between 1596 and 1600 Dekker should have 
omitted so signal a feat. But by the time the play was revised for production in the 
seventeenth century, both Cadiz and Essex would have passed out of the public mind. 

In slight confirmation of Miss Hunt's theory, it may be mentioned that Dekker 
bases several elaborate metaphors on floods (op. cit., Il, 208, 217 f., 233), which suggest 
the year of floods, 1594—95. 
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Titania identified with Elizabeth and Oberon with Henry VIII.' 
In the Faerie Queene, Oberon is Henry VIII;? but so far as we know 
now, Titania is first found in English in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Not only so, but Dekker introduces Elizabeth in his play in a speech 
that imitates the opening lines of A Midsuwmmer’s Night Dream. 
The Empress of Rome is complaining of a woman who dishonors 
her and threatens her power, and upon being asked who it is replies: 

The Fairy Queen. 

Five summers have scarce drawn their glimmering nights 

Through the moon’s silver bow. .. . . ; 


Compare: 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time; 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven... . 
[A Midsummer Night’s Dream, I, 1. 9 ff.] 
Why did Dekker remind his audience of Shakespeare’s play if he had 
borrowed for his political allegory no more than the bare name? 
Certainly an Elizabethan audience, including the Queen, would 
have been prepared by Spenser to find, in Oberon, Henry VIII. 
In that very fact does there not lie the clew to the introduction of the 
jealousy motive into the quarrel? To nip suspicion the moment it 
appeared by making clear the marital relationship of the Fairy King 
and Fairy Queen—what better way could have been found? So was 
it made safe for Elizabeth to hear of the abnormal weather of 1594-95 
as caused by the quarrel between the Fairy Queen and Oberon, 
which could be amended only by her submission to his will in the 
matter of the changeling boy. If she was moved to self-justification, 
lo, the play forestalled her. But she would none the less be reminded 
that she too had “crossed’’ Oberon’s will in keeping her cousin’s 
son from his birthright—as well as from the succession.5 And was 
1 Dekker, op. cit., IT, 202. + Dekker, op.ctt., II, 195. 
211, x, 75. ‘Cf. p. 65, below. 
‘The word changeling (II, i, 23, and 120) is not used, as it is commonly used, to 


mean the fairy child left in the cradle of the human child, but the human child deprived 
of his natural rights. 

There may also be a clew in the word ‘“‘henchman."" In 1565, Elizabeth caused 
great astonishment at court by abolishing the office of the royal henchmen, or children 
of honor (cf. N.E£.D., with references given there) in close attendance upon the royal 
person. It is, to say the least, not impossible that these words may have been intended to 
suggest to the Queen a plea for birthright only—disassociated from the claim to the 
throne. 
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she immune to the suggestion that the weather which threatened to 
ruin the country might after all be due to Divine anger because she 
so obstinately crossed her father’s will?! Very emphatic is Oberon’s: 
“Do you amend it then; it lies in you” (1. 118). And indeed he 
was right if he impersonated Henry VIII! 

4. Summary of conclusions reached thus far.—(1). There are 
approximately a hundred lines in II, i, 1-187 which bear every 
mark of being topical. 

2). Oberon’s vision fits the Elvetham pageant much more closely 
than the Kenilworth pageant and is motivated by the Earl of Hert- 
ford’s situation; the “votaress’’ passage parallels the history of his 
first wife, Lady Katherine Grey, and not that of any of the Queen’s 
other maids of honor. 

3). Dekker’s borrowing of the names “Oberon” and “Titania” 
in a political play and his introduction of Titania in language imi- 
tated from A Midsummer Night’s Dream suggest that this also is 
political and that the quarrel of Oberon and Titania about the 
changeling boy reflects the refusal of Elizabeth to yield to Henry 
VIII's “will” by her long keeping from his legal rights of Hertford’s 
heir. 

4). The jealousy motif is introduced into the quarrel to obscure 
the real relationship of the fairies and the real ground of their 
dispute. 

5). The abnormal weather of the time, which was causing alarm, 
is used as a veiled warning to the Queen that her obstinacy in the 
matter of the succession has angered the supernatural powers. 

Out of these conclusions grows the hypothesis that A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, II, i, 1-187 consists largely of political propaganda 
for Hertford’s heir—if not openly for his claim to the throne, at least 


1 The attribution of stormy weather to the wrath of supernatural beings is too com- 
mon to need illustration. The Elizabethan idea is represented by a preacher, Dr. King, 
who in a sermon preached at this time (though not published until later) says: . . . . ‘‘the 
Lorde hath bowed the heavens, and come downe amongst us with more tokens and earnests 
of his wrath intended then the agedst man of our lande is able to recount of so small a 
time’’ (Halliwell, Memoranda on the Midsummer Night's Dream [1879], p. 18). This 
language shows what a deep impression the year of bad weather made. 

The Queen may have read Churchyard’s Charitie (published in 1595), which expresses 
an idea similar to Shakespeare's in the couplet: 

‘*Nature thinks scorne to do hir dutie right, 
Because we have displeasde the Lord of Light’’ 


Introduction to Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream[1841], p. 9. 
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for his legitimization, which, as everyone knew, amounted to the 
same thing.! ; 

This hypothesis involves a strange sequel. When Oberon sees 
that the “fair vestal” is cold to the unbounded affection showered 
upon her at Elvetham, he sends Puck for the magic flower, Love-in- 
Idleness. The love that the “imperial votaress” has scorned is to 
be the means of her undoing; if she cannot love one who is worthy, 
she must dote upon one who is unworthy. And why? Because 
she does not yield to Oberon in the matter of the boy.? If Elizabeth 
had found herself in Titania, she would have had a lively interest in 
identifying Bottom, who was to become the object of her dotage. 
If there is allegory in the play at all, Bottom must be someone in 
whom two conditions are met: (1) a rank not derogatory to the 
Queen’s dignity and (2) such thorough disfavor that the idea of her 
infatuation would be amusing. In view of this situation, Professor 
Manly made the startling suggestion: “Suppose Bottom is a carica- 
ture of King James ?”’ 


II. THE SATIRE ON KING JAMES 


1. The lion among ladies.—Malone was first to point out an “odd 
coincidence”’ between the joke about the “lion among ladies” and a 
real occurrence at the christening of Prince Henry at Stirling, August 
30, 1594.8 According to the original plan for a pageant,‘ a tame 
lion (undoubtedly symbolic of the Scottish coat-of-arms)*> was to 


1 The text as we have it passed the censor in 1600. Much might have been said on 
the stage which would not have been allowed in print. Much might have been left 
obscure for the Queen's quick wits to discover or for those who sat by her to whisper in 
her ear (cf. Hamlet, III, ii, 242 ff.). 

2 Familiarity with the tortuous subtleties of the Elizabethan mind suggests that 
while Oberon is officially Henry VIII because it was with him that the Queen was at 
odds, there is possibly an admixture of Burghley in the character; he was at the Elve- 
tham féte and he championed the Suffolk claim (see below). 

sEd. 1821, pp. 245ff., note. He adds: ‘There are probably many temporary 
[topical] allusions . . . . scattered through our author's plays... . .” 

‘A pamphlet describing the christening was entered in the Stationers’ Register, 
October 24, 1594, and a ballad, October 25 (II, 662, 663); a printed account is referred to 
in the Cal.S.P.Scotl., II, 659 (23) immediately after the event. There was also an edition 
in 1603 from which Nichols, op. cit., III, and Scott, Somers Tracts, 1809, II, 171 ff., 
printed. My references are to the first edition of Nichols. 

5A True Accompt of the most triumphant and royal Accomplishment of the 
Baptism of the most Excellent, Right High and Mighty Prince Henry Frederick,” etc. 
(Nichols, op. cit., III), pp. 19, 20. 
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draw in the ship of state'; but upon consideration of possible fear 
among the spectators, the plan was abandoned. Compare with this 
situation the following passages in A Midsummer Night’s Dream: 
Bottom. Masters, you ought to consider with yourselves: to bring in— God 
shield us!—a lion among ladies, is a most dreadful thing... . 
[III, i, 30 ff.]. 
Bottom. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any man’s 
heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will make the duke say 
‘Let him roar again, let him roar again.’ 
Quince. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright the duchess and 
the ladies, that they would shriek .. . . [I, ii, 72 ff.]. 
Iion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar [V, i, 222 ff.]. 


This thrice-repeated joke is commonly taken as referring to the 
Stirling episode;? but two factors not before noted in this connection 
are the notorious timidity of James* and his part in devising the 
pageant, which would have led to the belief that he was responsible 
(as he may have been) for the change of plan.‘ 

2. The drawn sword.—But another speech by Bottom, immedi- 
ately before one of the references to the “lion among ladies,’’ points 
more unmistakably to James: 

There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and Thisby that will never 


please. First, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill himself, which the ladies 
cannot abide [A Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, i, 9 ff.]. 


There was an early and widespread tradition that James could 
not bear the sight of a drawn sword. This weakness was explained 
as due to the shock his mother had received, shortly before his birth, 


1 The prow of this ship was carved to represent a dolphin, and Arion sat on the 
dolphin's back (ibid.); cf. p. 56, n. 3, above. 

2 Scott, without referring to Malone's suggestion, said that the Stirling precaution 
about the lion would ‘‘ remind the reader of the humane precaution of Bottom, on a similar 
occasion’’ (Somers Tracts, II, 179, n. 1). 

’ This needs no proof. But cf. Cal.S.P.Span. (1587-1603), p. 604; Cal.S.P.Ven. 
(1603-7), p. 25; Historical Works of Sir James Balfour (1824), II, 114; Weldon, Court 
and Character of King James (1650), p. 178; Sully, Mémoires (1814), III, 218; and Osborne, 
‘*Traditionall Memoyres on the Raigne of King James the First,’’ in Scott, Secret History 
of the Court of James I (1811), I, 152, 174, for contemporary evidence. 


‘Cf. p. 70, n. 2, below. 
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from seeing Rizzio killed with swords.! Before 1622—how long 
James was ridiculed for this weakness. He 





before we cannot tell 
was pictured in one place, wearing a scabbard without a sword; in 
another, with a sword which nobody could draw out, though several 
persons stood pulling at it.2 In view of the facts that it was an 
age when every man wore a sword and also that James was commonly 
satirized for his effeminacy, it seems that “the ladies,” thus repeat- 
edly dragged in, might have been no other than “Queen Jamie” 
himself.* In connection with this idea, Bottom’s desire to play 


Thisbe should not be forgotten. 

3. The jokes about beards.—There is still another gibe at effeminacy 
in the play. Note Bottom’s concern about his false beard for the 
part of Pyramus, which leads to Quince’s joke about “French 
crowns” that “have no hair at all,” ending with, ‘and then you 
will play barefaced.’”* What does this mean if not that Bottom 
has no beard of his own? In Shakespeare’s time, every man who 
could wore a beard in token of manhood. But James’s beard was 
a joke. Those who had seen him called it “werey thin” and 
“seattering.’’® Does not this fact point the jest at once? 

But there is another joke about beards, which startlingly suggests 
a rare physical peculiarity well known to have been true of James. 
Bottom says: 

I must to the barber’s, mounsieur, for methinks I am marvellous hairy 
about the face; and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, I 
must scratch [IV, i, 25 ff.]. 

1 Harris, Life of James I (1814), pp. 1 ff., n. 1, gives as his authority Sir Kenelm 
Digby (essay on ‘‘ The Power of Sympathy,”’ at the end of his Discourse on Bodies [1669], 
p. 188, which I have been unable to verify), who states the fact from personal observation. 

2 Phoenix Britannicus (1732), I, 323 (‘Sir Walter Rawleigh’s Ghost"’),and there said 
to be from a MS of 1622. Coke uses the same material in his Detection of the Court and 
State of England (1719), I, 126. 

An old quatrain, which calls Elizabeth king, dubs James ‘la reine Jacquette’’; 
(Phoeniz Britannicus I, 324.) Cf. also Jesse, Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts (1857), I, 80; also, Oldmixon, History of England (1730), II, 31, 
quoting Echard and Father Orleans. 

41, ii, 99f. The unpleasant sneer, with its allusion to social disease, may be a hit 
at James's early liking forthe French, even at his favorite D’Aubigny (cf. Cal. Scottish 
Papers, VI [1547-1603], pp. 609 ff.); but the point need not be urged. It is, however, 
curious that this joke about the beards seems to have been suggested to Shakespeare by 
a passage in Barnaby Riche's Farewell to the Military Profession, of which a new edition 
printed in 1594 came to the eye of James and moved him to complaint (June 18, 1595) by 
its satire on Scotland (Cal.S.P.Scotl., 11, 683). 

5 Weldon, loc. cit.; Balfour, op. cit., II, 108; Wilson, History of James I (1653), 289; 
Ellis, op. cit., ILI [198]. 
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Put beside this the following note by James’s physician: “His 
skin was so thin and sensitive that it was always itching.” Bottom’s 
beardless skin, too, is so sensitive that when he acquires even a don- 
key’s beard, it tickles so that he must scratch. What is the point of 
the joke without the facts given above? But to an audience aware 
of James’s weaknesses, would it not have been cruelly funny ? 

4. James as Bottom the Weaver.—If the coincidences discussed 
are not accidental, it should be possible to explain Shakespeare’s 
choice of name and trade for his caricature. 

James himself may have suggested satire of himself as a “ mechan- 
ical”’ when he chose as the title of his first literary effort (1584) 
The Essayes of a Prentise, in the Divine Art of Poesie. If he called 
himself a “prentise,’’ the trade for him was certainly the national 
craft of weaving, for which Scotland was even then famous.? 

But why “Bottom’’® rather than—for instance—‘Shuttle” ? 
Does it not with its meaning “ball of wool,’’ suggest a special type 
of figure? Here is a description of James by one who continually 


saw him: 

Hee was of a middle stature, more corpulent through his cloathes then 
in his body, yet fat enough, his cloathes ever being made large and easie, 
the Doublets quilted for steletto proofe, his Breeches in plates [pleats], 
and full stuffed: 


Would not all this ‘‘stuffing’’ make a “bottom” of wool? 


1‘*Outis tenuis et delicata admodum, que prurit facillime’’ (Ellis, op. cit., Ll 
[199], n. 6). The notes were not, of course, published in James's lifetime; but other 
contemporaries suggest the characteristic. I quote the physician as authoritative. 

2 Hume Brown, in his Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary (1904), pp. 226 ff., gives a 
table of Scottish manufactured exports for 1614, from which it appears that of their 
total value, which was £169, 097, woven goods made up £70,300, and spun and knitted 
goods, £44,087 more. 

Loch in an official survey called Essays on the Trade, Commerce, Manufactures and 
Fisheries of Scotland (1778), I, 2, laments the decay of the weaving industry since the 
Union, and at the same time notes that there were looms in almost every village (for 
example, in Dunnikier, 195 to 1,500 people; in Paisley, 4,960 to 12,000 people, etc.). 

Worth noting perhaps is the traditional sanctimoniousness of Scotch weavers in 
connection with James's translations of the psalms, of which one was published and others 
could have been known about (cf. p. 79, n. 5, below). Shakespeare associated weavers 
with psalm singing (1 Henry IV, II, iv, 149); but unless James’s psalmistry helped in 
fixing Bottom’s trade, it does not appear in the play. 

8s According to Halliwell (Introduction to Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
p. 21) ‘“‘ Nick"’ was a traditional name for a weaver. 

4 Weldon, op. cit., pp. 177 f. Balfour (loc. cit.) describes the breeches as with “grate 
pleits."’ James's physician also testifies to his heavy body (cf. p. 71. n. 3, below). 

Much as the court painters usually flattered James, the Van Somer portrait (in 
Algernon Cecil's Life of Robert Cecil [1915], p. 192) shows a globular trunk, the “grate 
pleits,”’ thin legs, and scanty beard. 
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5. Idiosyncrasies of James found in Bottom.—If in Bottom the 
weaver we have a caricature of James, we should expect to find the 
striking coincidences already pointed out confirmed by a multitude 
of minor hits and hints which would have suggested to an audience 
familiar with the dramatist’s purpose the person ridiculed. This, 
I contend, is exactly what we do find from the moment of Bottom’s 
appearance on the stage. 

In I, ii, although Quince is the stage manager and apparent author 
of the piece, it is Bottom who from the first moment to the last 
dominates and directs the rehearsal.' This immediately suggests 
itself as a reflection of James’s activities in helping to get up the 
Stirling pageantry.” 

One of the most laughter-moving qualities of Bottom on the stage 
is the solemn pomposity with which he utters his foolishness. Of 
James, Fontenay, the French ambassador, had noted in 1584, in a 
letter to Mary Stuart, that he was “extremely solemn in his way of 
speaking.”* The pomposity with which James laid down the law 
was matched only by the extreme familiarity that he allowed his 
intimates. Compare with the relations of “bully Bottom” to his 
men what James’s contemporaries wrote of their king.‘ 

James’s conceit does not need proof; but it is amusingly illus- 
trated in a letter from him to Guise, written in 1583, in which he 
refers to “my virtues and rare qualities, which you write that God 
has been pleased to grant me,’’ together with Philip II’s marginal com- 
ment, “He is quite ready to confess them himself.’’> In 1584 Fon- 
tenay also wrote to Mary Stuart (and the letter was duly read and 
preserved by the Cecils) that her son had “a good opinion of himself.’’ 

In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, I, ii, Bottom expresses his 
conviction that he can play the part of lover or tyrant, that he can 

1Cf. ll. 2-3, 8-10, 15-17, 20-21, 110 ff. 

: Cf. Nichols, op. cit., III, pp. 11 and 20, and Westcott, New Poems of James I of 
England (1911), pp. lviiif. James's one venture in dramatic authorship was the unfin- 
ished masque written for the Marquis of Huntley's wedding in 1589; but it is not necessary 
to suppose that Shakespeare had anything but the Stirling affair in mind. 

* Cal. Salisbury MSS, Ill, 60: “Il. . . . est fort grave en ses parolles.”’ 


4 Jesse, op. cit., I, 40ff., 43, and 57 f., 81f.; Dalrymple, Memorials and Letters 
. of James the First (1766), pp. 163 ff. 


$ Cal. S.P.Span. (1580-87), p. 502. 
*. ... “bonne opinion de soymesmes"’ (Cal. Salisbury MSS, UI, 60). 
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“play Ercles rarely,” that he would be a success as Thisbe, and that 
he might as well play the lion too. Conceit? 
But Quince decrees that he shall play Pyramus: 


You can play no part but Pyramus; for Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; 
a proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most lovely, gentleman- 
like man; therefore, you must needs play Pyramus [ll. 87-91]. 


Compare what Fontenay also wrote to Mary Stuart of James’s 
qualifications as a gentleman: 

His manners, for lack of good instruction, are countrified and extremely 
rude, both in his speech, eating, dress, interests, and in his behavior in the 
presence of ladies... . . 


“Gentleman-like”’ ? 

But Bottom’s “chief humour is for a tyrant.”” So was James’s, 
long before he formulated the “Divine Right of Kings.’ 

James, too, could “play Ercles rarely”’ on the spindling legs which 
kept him from walking until his sixth year,? and which gave him a 
characteristic rolling gait.‘ 

Flute is unwilling to play Thisbe. He has “a beard coming.” 
Bottom is eager for the part, though he admits that he must hide his 
face. Why, if he has no beard? Because it is ugly? He thinks 
that he can speak in a “monstrous little voice’; but he immediately 
shows that he cannot pronounce “ Thisbe,” saying instead ‘Thisne.’’ 


1 ‘*Ses facons, faulte d’avoir esté bien instruict, sont agrestes et fort inciviles, tant 
en son parler, manger, habitz, jeux, et entretien es compagnies de femmes’’. . . . [ibid.]. 

2.Cf. Buchanan, History of Scotland (1856), III, 55; but interesting early assertions 
of James’s ideas are in Cal.S.P.Scotl. (1583), I, 455.; Melville’s Diary (1581), p. 119; 
The Present State of Scotland (1586), Bannatyne Club, vol. 104, p. 314. 

’So his physician: ‘“‘Tibie a natura graciles minusque ‘firme ad molem corporis 
sustinendam”’ (Ellis, op. cit., III [198], n. 6). 

Oldmixon, referring to Henry IV’s sneer at James as the Solomon of the age, adds: 
‘taken in a literal sense, he might as well have call’d him the Hercules of the age”’ (op. cit., 
II, 31). 

The Stirling pamphlet tells that the tapestry on the prince's bed showed the labors 
of Hercules (Nichols, op. cit., III, 14). 

4 Is there not a joke in “‘ wandering knight'’’ (A Midsummer Night's Dream, I, ii, 47) ? 
Cf. Falstaff’s song, ‘‘ Phoebus, he, ‘that wandering knight so fair’’’ (1 Henry IV, I, ii, 16f.). 
Bottom has just been admiring a stanza about ‘‘ Phibbus’ car'’; and ‘“‘ Phosbus”’ was a 
name given to James as commonly as “‘ Phoebe”’ to Elizabeth (cf. p. 83, n.6, below). Itis 
curious that Fontenay should have used the very word ‘‘ wandering”’ in describing James’s 
gait: ‘‘He never stops in one place, taking a singular pleasure in walking about, but his 
gait is badly made up of erratic and wandering [italics mine] steps even in his own chamber" 
(loc. cit.). Cf. also Weldon and Balfour (loc. cit.) on James’s weak legs and ‘‘circular’’ 
walk. 

Suppose Bottom were rolling about the stage when the ‘“‘wandering knight’’ was 
mentioned ? 
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Why has he this defective enunciation? Fontenay tells us that 
James had a “thick” (grosse) voice,! and Weldon adds that his 
“tongue [was] too large for his mouth, which ever made him speake 
full in the mouth.’”? Whether or not the passage as it stands is 
corrupt, it certainly suggests defective enunciation; and James 
certainly had a defective enunciation.’ 

By the end of I, ii, the notorious peculiarities of James have 
been caricatured: his roly-poly figure and weak legs, his wandering 
gait, his beardlessness, his gruff voice, his defective speech, his 
ugliness, his bourgeoisie, his bad manners, his effeminacy, his love of 
tyranny, his love of meddling, his solemn pomposity, and his conceit; 
and also his interest in dramatic entertainments so recently evinced 
in the Stirling fétes.‘ 

6. James playing Pyramus to Elizabeth.—But after all it is the 
part of Pyramus that is assigned to Bottom. Why? The clew to 
an answer may lie in the following poem by James:5 


When as the skillfull archer false 
Inflam’d and peare’d by craftie arte 
Leander’s hart and Heros als® 
By his so firie golden darte 

Fra Cupide blinde assailde 
With bowe and shaft 

His will they never failde 
Such was his craft. 


And ever from that tyme agoe 
There® love to others never past 
Whill® fortune was there mortall foe 
And made them perishe both at last 

The raging seas they war 

Twixt them a barr 
There cheefest toyle and caire 
To swimme so farr. 


1 Loc. cit. Cf. also Bottom’'s idea of his ability to ‘‘roar’’ and his promise to “ aggra- 
vate"’ his voice (I, ii, 83 ff.). 

2 Loc. cit.; also Balfour (loc. cit.); also the physician (loc .cit.); also Notes and Queries 
(4th series), LII, 342. 

§ Bottom also says ‘‘ Shafalus"’ and *‘ Procrus"’ (V, i, 200) and ‘‘ Limander”’ (V, i, 198). 
Of these mispronunciations, ‘‘ Shafalus,"’ at least, suggests James's difficulty. 

‘Of Bottom’'s pedantry I make no argument, as Shakespeare makes other comic 
characters misuse long words in the same way. 

5 New Poems of James I of England, edited by Allan F. Westcott (1911), p. 24. The 
title written in the hand of Prince Charles is merely ‘Song 2." Hence, like the poem 
preceding it, which is labeled ‘‘ Song I,"’ it was left without a title by its author. 


* Also, Their, Until. 
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Bot liker is my fortune raire 
Since seas divydes us not at all 
To Piramus and Thisbe faire 
Devyded onlie by a wall 

Which in it had a bore! 

Wherethrough they spake 

Which of a chance before! 

Dame fortune brake. 


The verrie like did us befall 
As them of whome I shewe before 
We distant are by such a wall 
And often spacke by such a bore 
Whill envie called! a naile 
There through so strate! 
As made our moyen! faile 
To speake of late. 


This poem is assumed by its editor to have been addressed to Anne 
of Denmark;? but internal evidence is strongly against this assump- 
tion. It says that the writer’s relations to the woman he is addressing 
are not those of Leander to Hero but of Pyramus to Thisbe; that 
seas do not divide them but only a wall; and that they had often 
spoken through a hole in this wall, which lately envy has stopped so 
that they cannot speak now. If James had been addressing his wife, 
he would certainly not have said their love was unlike that of Leander 
and Hero, for two good reasons: (1) seas had divided them, and 
(2) his mad flight across the sea to marry her was actually at the 
time compared to Leander’s swimming the Hellespont: 

The King’s impatience for his love and lady hath so transported him in 
mind and body, that he is. about to commit himself, Leander like, to the 
waves of the ocean.’ 

This quotation is from a letter written by an English agent in 
Scotland to Elizabeth, and the popularity of the Leander story must 
have suggested the parallel to others. But if the seas that divided 
James from Anne of Denmark made him a Leander to her, why could 
not the great Roman wall built by Hadrian, which still divides Scot- 

1 Hole, long ago, drove, tight, means. 
2 Westcott, op. cit., p. 83 f. 


3 Cal.S.P.Scotl., I1, 568. Italics mine. Cf. also A Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV, 
ii, 4 and V, i, 198. 
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land from England,' have made him a Pyramus to Elizabeth? And 
allegorically, of course, it would have symbolized the mutual distrust 
and hostility between the countries,? in which diplomacy had kept 
’ open for speaking through, continually stopped up during 
the last twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign by “envy.” 

That James hoped to marry Elizabeth as late as August 14, 1586, 
appears from a letter marked private, sent to his ambassador in 
England together with a letter discussing a league between the two 


a “bore’ 


countries. The private communication reads in part: 


It is true that of ourself we were never minded to make marriage suddenly, 
unless it might produce surety to her Majesty’s state and apparent benefit 
to the whole realm. Which we think might best have been performed, if 
it might have liked her Majesty of the completing of that marriage with 
herself whereunto we could never find her inclined... . . 

If you shall find her persist in her former opinion, then we think it shall 
be in vain that you should let her understand how far we were brought to 
like of that marriage; but, as ever you shall find her inclined, spare not this 
far to let her be informed of, that the remembrance of that marriage had not 
only removed the thought of any other from out of our mind but also had 
imprinted an imagination of herself in our inward thought which we studied 
not to remove, but rather did suffer it to increase under hope that some day 
her Majesty might be moved to hear speaking of the profitable effects of 
marriage. 


He adds that if the Queen gives ear at all, he will at once send a 
nobleman of quality to deal with Douglas in the matter.‘ 

A natural accompaniment of a courtship—even a political 
courtship—in those days was poetry. So it is not surprising to find 
James adding to an official letter dated August 13, 1585, in which he 
promises to settle some cause of misunderstanding,’ a personal letter 


1 Repair of which was under consideration in 1587 (cf. Cal. Border Papers, I, 300 ff.) . 
2 Daniel had the same idea when in a poem to James in 1603 he wrote: 


‘*No wall of Adrian serves to separate 
Our mutual love, nor our obedience”’ 
(Nichols, Progresses of James I, I, 121]. 

* That is, the envy of councillors who were moved by personal ambitions rather than 
by the interests of their monarchs. This idea is strongly voiced by James in a letter to 
Essex, written April 13, 1594 (Letters and State Papers of James VI (1838), pp. 7 f.). 
Cf. also Cal.S.P.Scotl., 11, 648, 668 ff. 


‘ Cal. Salisbury MSS, XIII, p. 300. Cf. Cal.S.P.Scotl., I1., 964. 


‘He says, .. . . ‘to sift out the trial of this last mishap with all possible speed"’ 
(Cal. Salisbury MSS, XIII, 282 f.). 
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of affection, alluding to two of his own poems sent to her. This 
letter (modernized in spelling) reads: 


Notwithstanding of my instant writing one letter unto you yet could I 
not satisfy my unrestful and longing spirit except by writing of these few 
lines, which, albeit they do not satisfy it, yet they do stay the unrest thereof 
until the answers returning of this present. Madame, I did send you before 
some verse; since then Dame Cynthia has oft renewed her horns and innumer- 
able times supped with her sister Thetis, and the bearer thereof returned and 
yet void of answer. I doubt not you have read how Cupid’s dart is fiery 
called because of the sudden ensnaring and restless burning, thereafter what 
can I else judge but that either you had not received it, except the bearer 
returned with the contrary report; or else that you judge it not to be of me 
because it is incerto authore. For which cause, I have inserted my name to 
the end of this sonnet here enclosed. Yet one way am I glad of the answer’s 
keeping up because I hope now for one more full after the reading also of 
these presents and hearing this bearer dilate this purpose more at large 
according to my secret thoughts. For you know dead letters cannot answer 
no questions, therefore I must pray you how unapparent soever the purpose 
be to trust him in it as well as if I myself spake it unto you face to face 
(which I would wish I might) since it is specially and in a manner only for 
that purpose that I have sent him. Thus, not doubting of your courtesy 
in this far, I commit you to God’s holy protection the day and date as in the 
other letter, your more loving and affectionate brother and cousin than (I 
fear) yet you believe, James R.! 


The “Sonnet” referred to has been preserved among the Salis- 
bury manuscripts and is here printed for the first time 





SONNET 

full many ane tyme the archier slakkis his bou 
that afterhend it may the stronger be 
full many ane time in uulkane burning slou 
the smith dois uattir cast with cairfull ee 
1 full oft contentionis great arise ue see 
betuixt the husband & his louing wife 
that sine thay may the fermlyer agree 
quhen endit is that suddain colere strife 
yea brethren louing uther as thaire lyfe 
will haue debatis at certane tymes & houris 
the uingid boy dissentionnis hote & rife : 
tuixt his’ lettis fall lyke suddaine simmer schouris 
even so this couldnes did betuixt us fall 
to kindle oure loue as suire i hope it sall 

finis J R 


or 


1 Ibid. 

2 I owe my copy to the kindness of Wilfred Stanhope-Lovell, Esq., librarian of the 
Earl of Salisbury at Hatfield House. 
3 Meaning ‘‘ those in his power." 
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Of the lost poem the letter tells that it touched upon Cupid’s 
fiery dart and its effects. We may infer that it was not a sonnet, 
or the pedantic king, who had just published in his critical treatise a 
summary of verse forms, would have called it so. The Pyramus 
poem begins with an allusion to Cupid’s fiery dart;! it is the only 
one of James’s extant poems, not a sonnet, which the letter might 
have referred to; the parallel it develops exactly fits the political 
relations of James and Elizabeth; and finally, it is motivated in 
precisely the same way as the Sonnet—as an effort to overcome by 
protestations of ardent devotion a misunderstanding or coldness on 
the part of the woman addressed. On these grounds, the presump- 
tion in favor of its being the lost poem is very strong.” 

In view of this, consider Flute’s allusion to Bottom’s pension: 

O sweet bully Bottom! Thus hath he lost sixpence a day during his life; 
he could not have ’scaped sixpence a day: an the duke had not given him 
sixpence a day for playing Pyramus, I’ll be hanged; he would have deserved 
it: sixpence a day in Pyramus, or nothing [IV, ii, 19 ff.]. 

Year after year, Elizabeth grudgingly paid and James grumblingly 
accepted a pension, which was thoroughly understood to be the price 
of his friendship. Note the contempt in Burghley’s cynical comment 
on the mercenary motives that bound him to England and Protestant- 





ism: 

If he [the envoy] can get for the Kyng a piece of mony, I thynk it will gage 
hym that waye from harkening to papisticall confederacy.* 
Compare with this, which, significantly for my argument, was written 
on February 17, 1595, James’s unblushing demand in 1596 for £4,000 
as a “proportionable recompense for his affection towards her 
Majesty,” and the Master of Gray’s comment, December 14, 1588, 
that the sums Elizabeth paid were “only a fiddler’s wages.’’® Does 
not all this look like “‘ playing Pyramus for sixpence”’ ?® 


1 If the two poems are read together, the sequel-like effect of the second is marked. 
It picks up the idea and the image of the first (the archer), develops a different phase of 
it, and ends with a much more emphatic statement of the misunderstanding. 

2 James's letter would have revived memory of the unsigned poem and furnished the 
basis for a joke about his playing Pyramus to Elizabeth's Thisbe. 

+ Wright, op. cit., I1, 442. Italics mine 

‘Cal. S.P.Scotl., 1, 721. Cf. also, pp. 717, 723, ete., and Hamilton Papers, II, 644. 

§ Cal. S. P. Scotl., I, 551. 

* The old explanation of the passage was that the joke was on Thomas Preston, who 
had played before the Queen at Cambridge in 1564 and had received a pension of £20 a 
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7. The ass’s head.—If Bottom playing Pyramus is James pretend- 
ing affection to Elizabeth, it is notable that the moment he begins 
to rehearse for the part, Puck puts an ass’s head on him. What in 
James’s life suggested this? It is true that James himself in 1589 
justified his “Leander-like” wooing by his fear that he might be 
“unjustlie sklanderit as ane irresolute asse,’* and that the very 
behavior by which he hoped to avoid being an ass made him one in 
the eyes of his enemies. It is also true that his undignified meddling 
with the trials of witches in 1591, duly and promptly known in 
England by means of a pamphlet,? and his openly expressed belief 
in witchcraft would easily have suggested that he might be “trans- 
lated’”’ and “transported” in the play. Although these facts* 
are perhaps enough to warrant the device of witchcraft in the play, 
the use of the specific device of the ass’s head is probably borrowed 
from Lyly’s Midas, played in 1591 and published in 1592. Now 
Midas is a political play representing the struggle between Catholi- 
cism (Pan) and Protestantism (Apollo). King Midas (Philip of 
Spain) chooses Pan and has ass’s ears set on his head as punishment. 
He is also threatened that if he stretches out his hand against Lesbos 
(England), they will grow still longer. Similarly, Bottom has, not 
ass’s ears, but an ass’s head put upon him for “swaggering” so near 
the “cradle” of the “fairy queen.”’ In view of the influence, pointed 
year. But what had Shakespeare against the respectable master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge? Moreover, he did not play Pyramus; he played Dido. Further, it was not only 
his acting but his part in a disputation and his Latin oration before the Queen, which made 
her regard him as a scholar of such promise that she endowed him (Nichols, Elizabeth, III, 
‘The Queen's Progress, 1564,"’ pp. 71,131). But what should have reminded an audience 
thirty years later of these long-buried and inapposite facts has not been shown. 

1 Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, IV, 429. 

2 Called ‘‘ Newes from Scotland . . . . of Doctor Fian’’ (Roxburghe Club, 1816), pub- 
lished in 1591. It givesafull report of the occurrence. This pamphlet is believed to have 
suggested to Shakespeare material about witches for his Macbeth. Cf. also Cal.S.P.Scotl., 
IT, 592. 

3A Midsummer Night's Dream, III, i, 121 ff. and IV, ii, 3f. Witches were “ trans- 


lated’’ into animals (cf. the pamphlet referred to above), and ‘‘transported”’ in space; 
so was Bottom. 

The Scottish State Papers from 1590 on are thickly strewn with. allusions to the 
trials of witches (cf. Cal.S.P.Scotl., U1, 578, 580, 585, 587, 588, 589, 590, 592, 593, 603, 681, 
684, 687, 697, etc.), in many of which the King was concerned. Cf. the English ambassa- 
dor’s statement in 1597 that the King was ‘“‘much pestered with witches, who swarm in 
thousands’’ (ibid., p. 740). 

And Shakespeare had also been reading Reginald Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
published in 1584 (cf. especially pp. 32 and 122, ed. Nicholson, 1886,). 

5 Midas, IV, i; V, iii, 24 ff. (ed. Bond, III, 139 ff., 158). 
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out by Mr. Bond,! of Lyly’s Midas upon A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and of the influence of A Midsummer Night’s Dream upon 
Dekker’s political allegory (The Whore of Babylon) on the same 
subject as Midas, does not the political significance of the ass’s 
head seem highly probable? But the evidence is not all in. 

8. The cuckoo.—The first thing Bottom does after his transforma- 
tion is to sing and to comment on the second stanza of his song as 


follows: 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 


The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not answer, nay; 
for indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a bird ? who would give a bird 
the lie, though he ery “‘cuckoo”’ never so [III, i, 1383-39]? 
This is not merely the stale Elizabethan joke about the cuckoo. 
Bottom goes out of his way to explain that he does not believe in 
the cuckoo’s warning about unfaithful wives. This is the only 
hint in the play that Bottom was a husband. And why is it intro- 
duced? What does it matter whether or not Bottom believed the 
cuckoo? There was undoubted concern at the English courts about 
the attitude of James on this problem, evinced at the christening 
of which other echoes have been found in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. On July 26, John Colville, an English agent, wrote from 
Stirling to Cecil: 

It is certane that the King hes consaved a greit jelosie of the Quene, 
which burnis the moir the moir he coveris it. The Duik? is the principall 
suspected. .... The Quene is forvarned; but with the lyik cunning will 
not excus til sche be accused. Hec sunt incendia malorum; and the end can 
be no less tragical nor wes betuix his parents.’ 


Under date of July 30, Colville wrote again: 

The King repentis him soir that he hes maid suche convocation to this 
Baptisme; for, upon the jelosie mentionat in my last, he beginnis to dout of 
the child: I think he had not been baptised at this tyme if so many Princes 
had not bein invyted. That matter takkis deip root on boyth sydis.‘ 

1 Op. cit., Il, 256 ff., 297, and III, 109 f. and 112. 


? Ludovick, Duke of Lennox. 
3 Letters of John Colville (Bannatyne Club), p. 109. Cf. Cal.S.P.Scotl., II, 656, 657. 


* Colville, op. cit., p. 115. 
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But after all this tragedy, what happened? Nothing! The King 
accepted openly the paternity of the child. ‘“ Who would give a bird 
the lie, though he ery ‘cuckoo’ never so?” 

9. Hits at the Scotch.—Very suggestive is Puck’s first comment on 
Bottom’s men: 


What hempen homespuns have we swaggering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen [III, i, 79-80] ? 


To an English court audience in imported velvets and brocades, if 
“homespuns” alone did not suggest the Scotch,’ ‘“‘hempen” must 
have done so. A traveler in Scotland in 1689 emphasizes the “ mighty 
burdens’’ of hemp grown there and used “for making their linen.’ 
As linen cloth and thread together made a total of £44,881 in the 
export list of 1614,* the taunt about the coarseness of the homespun 
linen would have been understood in Shakespeare’s time. It is one 
more sneer at the poverty of the Scotch and their pensioned king. 

And as for “swaggering,” used by an Englishman to satirize the 
Scots—does it need comment ?4 

Again, Puck’s account of the rustics is not genial but surprisingly 
bitter. They are a “crew of patches, rude mechanicals” and Bottom 
is the “‘shallowest thiekskin of that barren sort’’® (and ef. Oberon’s 
“hateful fool,” p. 81, below). 


1Cf. p. 69, n. 2, above. 

? Hume Brown, Early Travellers in Scotland (1891), p. 267. 

Cf. p. 69, n. 2, above. 

4On seventeenth-century English ideas of Scottish pride, cf. ‘‘A Modern Account 
of Scotland,’’ 1670 (Harl. Misc., VII), p. 442. 

STII, ii, 9, 13. There are numerous sixteenth-century allusions to the ‘‘rude and 
uncivil’’ condition of Scotland, the ‘‘needy and beggarly people’’ (cf., for example, Cal. 
Border Papers, II, 103; Cal.S.P. Ireland, 1596-97, p. 232). Cf. also the seventeenth- 
century ‘‘ Bosotum terra’’ (Harl. Misc., X, 514) and “‘ proverbially clownish”"’ (ibid., p. 510). 

In a sermon preached before the Queen, on Palm Sunday, 1595, the clergyman had 
intended to allude to ‘‘Scotos qui vilissimi reputantur,’’ but prudently substituted alios 
for Scotos (Cal. Border Papers, II, 47). 

It may be a mere coincidence that the word ‘‘ barren’’ was an early epithet of Scot- 
land (cf. Goodman, The Court of King James the First [1839], I, 20 and Harl. Misc., VII, 
437). 
— is possible that in the trades chosen for Bottom’s men, as well as for himself as 
} weaver, there were specific hits at James's poets. It is, of course, true that the trades 

chosen were chiefly such as were held in contempt, and also that they might easily be 
given an allegorical twist to refer to poets (those who patch, join, and hack out verses) 
and musicians (those who rattle tinware or mend the bellows of organs); but although 
among James's circle of court poets, Montgomerie was to some extent a plagiarist (cf. 
Stevenson, Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, Supplementary Volume [Sc. Text Soc.], 
Appendix C, pp. 290 ff. and 358) and Thomas Hudson was Master of the Chapel Royal 
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10. Bottom at the court of the Fairy Queen.—In III, i, 132 to the 
end and IV, i, 1-75 we have scenes showing the humors of the bumpkin 
at court. In both there are many details which I shall not use for 
argument because although they would certainly have swelled the 
laughter if Bottom were known to be James, they might have been 
introduced without allegorical intent.' Certain others, however, 
contribute to the cumulative evidence. Who but a Scotch Bottom 
would have sent a fairy to a “thistle” for honey ?? The thistle 
was satirized before 1617 as the fairest flower in Scotland. Why 
should Bottom break out into French and Italian in addressing the 
fairies?‘ Is it because James prided himself on his knowledge of 
these languages? Bottom’s delight in the tongs and bones (IV, i, 
31-32) might be purely rustic; but we know from the Basilikon Doron 
that James discouraged his son from becoming “a player upon 
instruments,’® and also that in the seventeenth century Scottish 
music was described as “loud and harsh discord” and as “loud 
terrene noises, like the bellowing of beasts.’® Again, Bottom’s 
taste for oats at once suggests the Scotch taste for the same, early 
observed by travellers and joked about before 1617.’ 


(Westcott, op. cit., p. xxxix), hence concerned with bellows-mending, it is not possible at 
present to present hypotheses as to identifications. 

Two important facts, however, should be noted. The first is that most of James's 
poets were either English or familiar figures in London. On Montgomerie, cf. Stevenson, 
op. cit..p. 292; on Fowler, who was the chief deviser of the Stirling pageantry, cf. West- 
cott, op. cit., p. xlf.; on James Hudson, a political agent, cf. the indexes to the Cal. 
Salisbury MSS, XII and Cal.S.P.Scotl., U1. The Hudsons, Henry Constable, Thomas 
Churchyard, and Henry Lok (or Locke) were all Englishmen and familiar figures at the 
court of James as well as in London. 

The second fact is that Thomas Hudson and Henry Lok were satirized in The Return 
from Parnassus, in 1602. 

Therefore it does not strain credulity to hold that Bottom’s men may also be carica- 
tures of particular persons 

1 For instance, when Bottom sings, Titania thinks she hears an angel (III, i, 132); 
cf. the allusions to Bottom's voice in I, ii. Again there is Titania's ironic praise of Bot- 
tom's appearance, virtue, and wisdom (III, i, 140-51), which would have delighted the 
enemies of James 

-IV,i, 12. The thistle had become the national flower of Scotland by 1540 (Fox- 
Davies, Complete Guide to Heraldry, p. 271). 

$ Abbotsford Club Miscellany (1837), I, 298; and cf. Harl. Misc., VII, 436. 

‘There are eleven ‘‘mounsieurs,’’ besides ‘‘signior’’ and ‘‘Cavalery'’’ in twenty 
lines (LV, i, 8-27). Cf. the sneer at French crowns (I, ii, 99 f.). 

’ Ed. 1616, III, 187 

® Harl. Misc., VII, 437, 444. Bagpipes were not then peculiarly Scotch; Shakespeare 
mentions them as of Lincolnshire (1 Henry IV, I, ii, 85-86). 

7 Hume Brown, Early Travellers in Scotland (1891), pp. 9, 89, 98, 157, 186, etc. Cf. 
Abbotsford Miscellany, I, 298 f. 
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But more significant than any of these is Oberon’s description of 
the coronation of Bottom by Titania: 


Obe [advancing]. Welcome, good Robin. See’st thou this sweet sight ? 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity: 

For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her; 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 

With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 

Was wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flowerets’ eyes 

Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail 
[IV, i, 51-61]. 


The very flowers weep at their disgrace upon being made into a 
“coronet”’ for this “hateful fool”! This is not the genial humor that 
is commonly attributed te Shakespeare’s conception of Bottom; 
it is contemptuous satire, not warranted by the dramatic situation. 

11. Bottom’s dream.—Bottom’s first words, upon entering the 
stage in the ass head are: 





If I were—fair Thisby—I were only thine.! 


When he is disenchanted, he remembers that he has dreamed of the 
fulfilment of this wish. His comments on it end in a crux for which 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been given. They read: 


Bot. [awaking]. When my cue comes, call me, and I will answer: my 
next is, “Most fair Pyramus.” Heigh-ho! Peter Quince! Flute, the 
bellows-mender! Snout, the tinker! Starveling! God’s my life, stolen 
hence, and left me asleep! I have had a most rare vision. I have had a 
dream, past the wit of man to say what dream it was: man is but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I was—there is no man 
can tell what. Methought I was,—and methought I had,—but man is but 
a patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought I had. The eye of man 
hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to 
taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. 
I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream: it shall be called 
Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom; and I will sing it in the latter 

1III, i, 106. I have changed the punctuation as given in the Globe, to bring out 


what seems to me the obvious meaning: “If I were only thine—fair Thisby,”’ the I were 
being repeated for emphasis. 
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end of a play, before the Duke: peradventure, to make it the more gracious, 
I shall sing it at her death [Frit]. [IV, i, 205-21.] 


That Bottom’s dream of being crowned by the Fairy Queen should 
have no bottom (foundation) fits the allegory well; also, that it 
should be made into a ballad (because ballads were made of the 
most extravagant impossibilities). But why a play, not the play? 
and why at her death when the antecedent—grammatically, at least— 
is Duke? If a shows that the reference is not to “Pyramus and 
Thisbe” but to any play, if Duke stands for Elizabeth, if her refers 
to Duke, then it is easy to see why the singing of the ballad should 
be postponed until after her death: the lines are a veiled allusion to 
her lifelong objection to any hint about the succession. And this 
too was associated with the Stirling affair. On that occasion, Andrew 
Melville had presented a poem on the event entitled “Principis 
Seoto-Britannorum Natalia,” by which Elizabeth was so offended 
that both James and the printer had to apologize.' The only possible 
source of offense lay in the assumption, also suggested by the title, 
that Prince Henry would one day rule both kingdoms.’ 

Thus Bottom at court, Bottom crowned by the fairy queen, and 
Bottom dreaming a dream without a “bottom”—all] bear out the 
numerous hints of caricature of James in person. 

12. Bottom as critic—Why should Bottom bea critic? He praises 
the play that is to be given (I, ii, 14f.); he gives his theory of aeting 
and quotes a stanza of verse which he regards as “lofty” (27 ff.); 
he argues with Quince about the best metrical form for the Prologue 
(III, i, 26f.). It is, of course, possible that he is speaking merely 
as an amateur actor. On the other hand, not only did James publish 
a critical treatise which Shakespeare almost certainly saw;* but 
among the views he emphasized are those most strikingly ridiculed 
in the interlude. For instance, James is a strong advocate of allitera- 


1 Cal.S.P.Scotl., U1, 660. 


2 The poem is published in Arthur Johnston's Delitia Poetarum Scotorum (1637), 
II, 98 ff. For an account of it, cf. McCrie’s Life of Andrew Melville (1819), II, 51. 


3 Ane Schort Treatise, Conteining Some Revlis and Cautelis . . . . published with the 
Essayes of A Prentise, in the Divine Art of Poesie, 1584, reprinted by Arber (1585 ed.). 
It was published by Vautroullier, father-in-law of Richard Field, Shakespeare's fellow - 
townsman, in whose shop he is supposed to have obtained his books. 
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tion.!_ Shakespeare has nearly a dozen passages in which this device 
is used with violent exaggeration, thus: 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast [V, i, 147-48].? 
But alliteration, although old-fashioned in 1595, was still a common 
device. Not so was what James calls the figure of “ Repetitioun.”’ 
In one of his short sections he discusses this and concludes that ‘‘ when 
it comes to purpose, it will be comely to repeat such a word eight or 
nine times in a verse.”* This at once suggests itself as the source 


of Shakespeare’s: 
Now die, die, die, die, die.‘ 

The absurdities of the interlude have always been regarded as 
satirizing the English poetry written in the sixties and seventies by 
Gascoigne, Golding, and others. But why satirize a literary fashion 
so long out of date? The problem takes on a different aspect when 
it is remembered that James and his poets, about twenty years behind 
the times, were still writing the artificial poetry of the earlier English 
school. So in James’s expressed taste in poetry, we have still 
another angle of attack.® 


1 Jbid., p. 63. 

2 And cf. especially also ll. 147-50, 181-82, 279-92, 299-311, and 332-53, in the same 
scene. 

3 Op. cit., p. 65. 

‘V, i, 311. Cf. also the alliteration and repetition in ll. 277-310 and 332-55; also 
ll. 171-82, with the frequent repetition of ‘‘ night,”’ ‘‘ wall,’’ and other words: 

“*O grim-look'd night! O night with hue so black! 
O night, which ever art when day is not! 
O night! O night! alack, alack, alack!"’ etc. 

5 Westcott, op. cit., p. xviii. 

6 Although this hypothesis explains many striking features of the interlude, there are 
others that it does not account for. Why, for instance, Shakespeare, who was seriously 
practicing the sonnet form at this time, should construct the interlude almost entirely out 
of this and split fourteeners remains a mystery. Further, the humor in “lily lips,’’ ‘‘ cherry 
nose,”’ etc. (V, i, 337 ff.) seems to me to require something more than James's plea for 
originality (loc. cit.) for its source, and the use made of the Fates and Furies (ll. 289-92 
and 343-48) need not be accounted for by James's predilection for such personages (his 
poem, ‘The Furies,’’ was published in 1591); other poets of the time shared this taste. 
It is, of course, possible that the unexplained peculiarities marked some lost poem or poems 
by the original of ‘‘ Quince,’’ who seems to be the author of the interlude. 

Then Bottom’s stanza (I, ii, 33-40) remains a mystery. It is almost certainly not 
ridicule of Studley’s ‘‘Hercules Oetzeus,’’ published in 1581 (as Halliwell suggested). 
The only verbal resemblances are in ‘‘roring [not raging] rocks’’ and ‘‘Phoebus’ [not Phib- 
bus’] carre,’’ which occur in widely separated passages (Spenser Soc. ed., II, 188a and 
195b). Moreover, the play is in fourteeners. 

But what is the stanza form? The lines are printed as prose in the early editions, 
and the arrangement in eight lines is determined only by the rhymes. I have not yet 
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13. James as the lion.—The thrice-repeated joke about the live 
lion among ladies is not the only echo of the Stirling lion in the play. 
Shakespeare’s audience, granted Bottom a caricature of James, would 
not have been slow to find additional jokes about the Scottish lion. 
It was the fashion then to refer to a man by his coat-of-arms ;' and 
Shakespeare at least once in the play seems to point definitely to the 
old Scottish lion. This was rampant and showed ten prominent 
claws on its raised forepaws.2, Compare Bottom’s: . . . . “and let not 
him that plays the lion pare his nails, for they shall hang out for the 
lion’s claws” (IV, ii, 40-42). The expression “hang out”’ shows that 
Bottom was not thinking of the stage lion tearing Thisbe’s veil but of 
the heraldic lion rampant. 

The heraldic lion was used in two ways at Stirling. In the sports 
James’s device was a lion’s head, borne by his page and having 
the motto: “Timeat et primus et ultimus orbis.’”* This was no 
bad example of his ability to roar. At the baptism proper, Lion 
King of Arms is, of course, most prominent of the heralds, and it is he 
who gives out the young prince’s name, calls for God’s blessing upon 
him, and proclaims him to the people. These facts are quite enough 





chanced upon this meter anywhere. The nearest approach to it I have found is in two 
poems in eight-line stanzas with the same rhyme-scheme, one by Montgomerie, and the 
other by the Scotch hymn writers, the Wedderburns (cf. Cranstoun, Poems of Alexander 
Montgomerie (Sc. Text Soc.], pp. 193 f. and 371 ff.). But it is by no means certain that 
the rhythm is the same, though in some lines it seems to be 

The only idea discoverable in the stanza is that Phibbus’ car may or may not, in the 
course of a great upheaval, overcome the Fates. Phoebus was, of course, continually 
used for James (cf. Constable's Diana [1897], p. 44; the sonnets prefixed to the Essayes; 
Montgomerie’s Poems {ed., Stevenson], pp. 94 ff.; Nichols, op. cit., III, ‘‘Oxford Verses,” 
pp. 6, 37, etc.; Bannatyne Miscellany [1827], I, 305, 307; Watson, Collection of Scots 
Poems [1711], III, 44). In Melville’s poem (cf. p. 82, above), James’s government is 
compared with Phoebus’ control of his “ celeres quadrigas’’ (Arthur Johnston, op. cit., 
II, 74, and cf. p. 117 f.). 

I mention these facts in the hope that further research wili add to and interpret them. 

1 Nashe in his Strange News (1592) says: ‘‘ Now a mau may not talk of a dog, but it 
is surmised that he aims at him that giveth the dog in his crest [Shrewsbury]; he cannot 
name straw, but he must pluck a wheat-sheaf [Burghley] in pieces"’ (Works [ed., McKer- 
row], I, 260 f.). 

2 Cf. Bosseville, Works of Armorie (1597), p. 416, based on Legh (first published in 
1562). 

’ Nichols, op. cit., LII, 11. On the use of lion as a designation of the kings of Scot- 
land, cf. ‘‘The Whole Prophesie of Scotland,’’ 1603 (Bannatyne Club, Vol. XLIV). Cf. 
also Hall's poem addressing James: ‘‘Ad Leonem Anglo-Scoticum’’ (Roxburghe Club, 
Vol. CX, C3). In 1594 the agent Colville addresses him figuratively as the lion (Cal. 
Salisbury MSS, IV, 631). 


‘ Nichols, op. cit., LIT, 14, 15, 16. 
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to explain the use of the lion in the satire. Snug, then (playing the 
part of James’s page or of Lion King of Arms, as representative of 
royalty), is introduced into the Interlude and commented upon as 
follows: 
Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 

May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 

A lion-fell, nor else no lion’s dam: 

For if I should as lion come in strife 

Into this place, ’twere pity on my life. 
The. A very gentle beast and of a good conscience. 
Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that e’er I saw. 
Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The. True; and a goose for his discretion. 
Dem. Not so, my lord; for his valour cannot carry his discretion; and the 

fox carries the goose. 
The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his valour; for the goose carries 

not the fox ... . [V, i, 222-40]. 
In the play the Lion roars (I. 270), shakes Thisbe’s mantle, and 
exits (after 1. 273). The point of the introductory matter, then, seems 
to be that this timid, conscientious, boorish, indiscreet Lion—who is 
not a lion—need cause no fear even to ladies who fear a mouse. 
But this is not all. In ll. 226-27 there is a crux. The general 
meaning is that Snug is a lion only by virtue of the fell (skin) that he 
wears; but why should he say he is no “lion’s dam” (mother) ? 
Two explanations suggest themselves. One is that he says “dam,” 
meaning “‘whelp.” Snug, however, is not given to malapropisms. 
The other is that there has been excision of a satirical allusion to 
the Lion’s mother. In favor of this is the fact that the prologue 
describing the characters (ll. 128-52) consists of a sonnet with one 
extra line and two quatrains and a couplet of another.!' In 1600 no 
sneer at James’s illegitimacy could have passed the censor. Yet 
there was a widely bruited report that he was Rizzio’s son;? and he, 


q 1 Thus: abab cdced efef x gg hihi jkjk ll. The solitary line reads: ‘‘ This grisly beast, 
which Lion hight by name’’—which readily suggests rhymes. If we may suppose three 
lines omitted, the passage made two complete sonnets. 

? Cf. Andrew Lang, History of Scotland, I1, 307; Jesse, op. cit., Il, 66; Somers Tracts, 
I, 519, n. 1; Osborne, op. cit., I, 231; and Oldmixon, op. cit., II, 10. 
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in turn, as has been shown, had listened to, though he affected to 
disregard, the cuckoo about his own marriage.' If the cuckoo lines 
refer to Prince Henry, it seems natural to suppose that the present 
allusion is to James himself,? the immediate claimant to the English 
throne. At least, the historic situation gives good reason for sup- 
posing that dangerous matter may have been removed from the text.® 

The satire on the Lion, then, continues to bear out the idea that 
James was Shakespeare’s butt.‘ 

Summary of conclusions as to the satire on James.—Under a 
baker’s dozen of heads, then, we find jokes that can be explained 
by the facts about James. These may be summed up as follows: 

1). Continual hits at James’s idiosyncrasies in the person of Bot- 
tom the weaver. 

2). Satire of his early pretensions to the hand of Elizabeth and 
of his claim to the English throne in Bottom playing Pyramus and 
dreaming in his ass’s head that the Fairy Queen had crowned him. 

3). Ridicule of James as a critic in Bottom’s criticisms and in the 


style of the interlude. 

4). Satire on the Scottish Lion. 

Most of the facts about James, Shakespeare could have learned 
from the printed matter referred to and from common gossip; but 


1 Cf. p. 78, above. 

: According to Lang (loc. cit.), there is a note among the Master of Gray's papers 
that Rizzio himself confessed to one of Hunsdon’s servants. If so, it was an old story 
in England by 1595, and one that Shakespeare could easily have heard. 

3 The passage about the “‘lion-fell'’ is not so phrased as to suggest that Shakespeare 
had Aesop's fable in mind. That would have been appropriate if Bottom in person had 
played the Lion. But I wonder whether the idea of an unroyal person masquerading as 
lion was suggested by Spenser’s Prosopopoia (1591), which is certainly political satire 
based upon a similar idea. 

‘It is tempting to see the satire continued in the snéers at the Man in the Moon 
(V, i, 243 ff.), which immediately follows. Mr. Bond sees in the episode the influence of 
Lyly’s Woman in the Moone (op. cit., III, 232 f.), commonly supposed but not proved to 
be a satire on Elizabeth herself (ibid., II, 256, n. 1). But Lyly’s Endimion concerns the 
love of some Man in the Moon for Elizabeth. If M. Feuillerat is right in identifying 
Endimion as James, instead of Leicester (John Lyly [1910], pp. 141 ff. and 488), there is 
an increased likelihood that Shakespeare's Man in the Moon is a travesty of Lyly’s. 
At all events the sneers are suggestive of the points made against James. The moon is 
not “crescent ’’ (as was Cynthia at Elvetham), though he was “‘horned”’ (cf. Bottom and 
the cuckoo, p. 78, above); Hippolyta (an epithet of Elizabeth, given by Ascham) is 
‘“‘weary"’ of him and ‘‘ would he would change"’ (so Elizabeth of James, in the State 
Papers); he has “small light of discretion’’; he is no moon at all but only a candle ‘‘in 
snuff"; he is ‘‘on the wane."' These are not bad points for an adherent of the Suffolk 
claim. 
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it should be observed that both his dramatic patron, Lord Hunsdon, 
and his son, George Carey (who became Shakespeare’s patron in 
1596), had been often in Scotland and knew James better than most 
Englishmen of the time; also, that the elder Hunsdon had a violent 
dislike of the Scotch and a strong distrust of James'; and finally, 
that George Carey was an eye-witness of the Elvetham water féte.? 
The only additional information that he might have needed from 
the secret bags of the Cecils* was (1) a hint for the cuckoo innuendo, 
(2) the Pyramus poem, and (3) instructions that the political situa- 
tion warranted the attempt. What was the situation ? 


Epita Rickert 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 See Dic. Nat. Biog. under ‘‘ Henry Carey’’ and ‘‘ George Carey.”’ 

2 See below. 

+ Fontenay’s letter, though a convenient summary, gives nothing that was not known 
by report. And Hunsdon could easily have known all this. 


[To be continued] 

















DID THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES BELIEVE IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF SPECIES? 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes,' although one of the minor poets of his 
age, is decidedly a major figure in his relations to the idea of evolu- 
tion, the vast complex movement in thought which was growing con- 
tinually in power even during his life, and which in the Jatter half of 
the century became of such vital and permanent importance to all 
departments of human knowledge. And yet his attitude is elusive 
and hard to pin down to any definite formula. Certain influences 
from science and philosophy can be plainly seen working in him. 
Other similar influences can be guessed with greater or Jess plausi- 
bility. And there is something intangible in his very uneven 
poetry that breathes the spirit of a new point of view toward 
life. But just how far did Beddoes go toward a belief in the 
evolution of species? The whole way, or only part way? The 
question is, I think, interesting in itself; and it involves some 
matters which are of importance to many other English poets 
besides Beddoes, and to many other men of the time besides the 
English poets. 

The first critic to call attention to Beddoes’ evolutionary spirit 
seems to have been Ramsay Colles, in his introduction to The Muses’ 
Library edition of Beddoes’ poems. Mr. Colles ;cited two passages 
from Beddoes’ best-known work, Death’s Jest-Book. (Act V, scene i), 
and became, not without some reason, very enthusiastic about 
their significance in relation to evolution. The passages which he 
quoted are these :* 

I have a bit of FIAT in my soul, 
And can myself create my little world. 
Had I been born a four-legged child, methinks 
I might have found the steps from dog to man, 
And crept into his nature. 
1 1803-49. 
2 Published London, 1907. 3 Pages xxiv, xxv of the Introduction. 
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It was ever 
My study to find out a way to godhead. 
And on reflection soon I found that first 
I was but half created; that a power 
Was wanting in my soul to be its soul, 
And this was mine to make. Therefore I fashioned 
A will above my will, that plays upon it, 
As the first soul doth use in men and cattle. 
There’s lifeless matter; add the power of shaping, 
And you’ve the crystal: add again the organs, 
Wherewith to subdue sustenance to the form 
And manner of one’s self, and you’ve the plant: 
Add power of motion, senses, and so forth, 
And you’ve all kinds of beasts; suppose a pig: 
To pig add reason, foresight, and such stuff, 
Then you have man. What shall we add to man 
To bring him higher? I begin to think 
That’s a discovery I soon shall make. 

Concerning these passages, Mr. Colles commented: 

Beddoes presents an instance of a physician who is also a poet, and it is 
curious that in this dual capacity of scientist and poet, that he should have 
realized the dictum of Wordsworth that “poetry is the finer breath of all 
science,” by anticipating Charles Darwin’s theory! as surely as the great 
naturalist’s grandfather anticipated the general conclusion of The Origin of 
Species in his Loves of the Plants. 


The second passage in particular he called “‘a passage with which 
Herbert Spencer might have prefaced his Principles of Biology, or 
Professor Haeckel have used as a motto for his great work on The 
Evolution of Man.” 

Mr. Colles has perceived a spirit of evolution which certainly 
exists in Beddoes’ poetry, and in the lines quoted. But a resurvey 
of Death’s Jest-Book, together with the rest of Beddoes’ verse and 
letters, and a comparison of Beddoes’ point of view with some of the 
currents of thought in his age which were leading toward the central 
idea of evolution, leave me of the opinion that Mr. Colles has jumped 
to his sweeping conclusions too hastily; that Beddoes’ attitude is 


1 It was not, by the way, in The Loves of the Plants that Erasmus Darwin gave forth 
his most characteristic evolutionary ideas, but in his later poetry and prose. I assume, 
of course, that by ‘‘Charles Darwin's theory’’ Mr. Colles means simply evolution. 
Neither Erasmus Darwin nor Beddoes anticipated Charles Darwin's theory of natural 


selection. 
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less simple, and not so thoroughly evolutionary, as Mr. Colles’ 
remarks would indicate. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes was the son of Thomas Beddoes, a physi- 
cian who is himself of a great deal of historical interest in connection 
with English literature and science. Thomas Beddoes founded a 
“Pneumatic Institution”’ for experimenting on the treatment of 
disease by the inhalation of various gases. Of itself the Institution 
was of little if any permanent value to medicine; but Beddoes’ 
assistant, Humphrey Davy, first gained fame while connected with 
it, and two well-known English poets, Coleridge and Southey, were 
greatly interested in the Institution and were firm friends of its 
founder. Thomas Beddoes died in 1808, when his son was six 
years old. 

During his youth and university days the younger Beddoes’ 
interests seem to have been more literary than scientific, but after he 
received his Bachelor’s degree from Oxford in 1825, he decided to 
become a physician, and went to Gottingen. From that time on he 
lived most of the time in Germany, obtaining his Doctor’s degree at 
Wiirzburg. In 1849 he poisoned himself. 

Beddoes’ relations to the idea of evolution would probably be 
much clearer if we possessed some of his scientific writings. But the 
manuscripts which he left to Kelsall contain none, and if he wrote 
any scientific treatises he evidently destroyed them. He may pos- 
sibly have been wise in doing so, but they would at least have been 
interesting material for the student of his ideas. 

Beddoes probably obtained the greater part of his scientific 
knowledge after he began to study medicine in Germany. But 
there can be hardly a doubt that he became interested in science earlier 
in life. After his father’s death, he was under the guardianship of 
Davies Giddy, who afterward became Sir Davies Gilbert, and presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. Giddy’s place in science seems to have 
been that of a talented amateur rather than a professional student; 
but he was certainly well in touch with the science of his time. 
Though Beddoes does not seem to have been in close contact with 
his guardian, he may very well have seen something of him and have 


1 See Coleridge’s Letters (London, 1895); Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey 
(London, 1856); and Sir Humphrey Davy’s Fragmentary Remains, edited by his brother 
John Davy (London, 1858). 
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come into contact with scientific ideas through him. The very fact 
that Beddoes turned to medicine after graduating from Oxford, too, 
indicates a probable earlier interest in such matters. 

A passage in The Improvisatore,! one of Beddoes’ early poems, is 
significant, not so much for showing any definite influence from the 
idea of evolution, as for illustrating the underlying tendency of 
Beddoes’ mind which made fertile soil for the idea of evolution to 


grow powerful in: 
Ye swiftly flitting hours of day and night, 
O tell me, if ye silent wisdom bring,— 
Ye smallest links of time’s unravelled chain, 
That join to buried first the unborn last, 
The embryo future to the sunken past,— 
Tell me, (for ye have not been forged in vain, 
And ye have seen the fountain whence we spring), 
What is this life, that spins so strangely on 
That, ere we grasp and feel it, it is gone ? 

Beddoes’ poetry is distinctive for a certain flavor, as James 
Russell Lowell would have put it, a zest of expression, feeling, and 
thought, rather than for a fully rounded philosophic breadth of view. 
And the sense of the strange, mysterious recesses of time, both past 
and future, the sense that the present is bound to the past and future 
by indissoluble ties, is one of the characteristic notes in his verse that 
help give it the unique quality which it possesses. The interest in 
those links which join the embryo future to the sunken past is not 
something peculiar to Beddoes, however. It is one of the emotional 
reactions which the advance of science toward and to evolution has 
brought, and it can be seen in the poetry of Tennyson and other later 
nineteenth-century poets. In Beddoes’ own age we can find hints of 
this interest, in Byron’s Cain, for instance, and in Keats’s Endymion.? 

In connection with this passage Mr. Colles prints in his edition 
a note by Beddoes which calls attention to the fact that the whole 
passage, from which I have extracted the lines which I quote, is the 
speech of a madman: 

When a writer is drawing a wicked or weak character, it is necessary to 
him to make such a being’s words agree with his actions; and one might as 


1 Published at Oxford, 1821 Fytte 3 (Leopold), stanza vi. ? Endymion, Book III. 
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well consider the successful actor of Iago or George Barnwell a villain, as 
accuse the author of the wickedness or madness which he describes, upon 
the sole evidence of such writings. 


It is well to keep in mind the fact that Beddoes in The Improvisa- 
tore, and in other places through his poems, as well, is writing dra- 
matically. The note, however, applies more particularly to some 
pantheistic suggestions in another part of the passage from that 
which I have quoted. And since Beddoes’ sense of the mysteries of 
the buried past is something which appears in many undramatically 
written passages through his poems,” we can safely put it down as his 
own feeling. 

In Beddoes’ time the buried past was becoming a little less mys- 
terious through the rise of a new science, paleontology. Even in the 
preceding century, fossils had come to be generally recognized as 
remains of living animals and plants, not mere “sports of nature.” 
During the century, also, the older belief that all these fossils were 
deposited during the Noachian Deluge was gradually. becoming less 
and less commonly held by intelligent thinkers. Such men as Buffon, 
Hutton, and William Smith brought forward unmistakable evidence 
that living creatures had lived, died, and left their remains as fossils 
on this earth, during vast periods of time before the date which the 
Mosaic account gave for the Deluge. And one of these men, Buffon, 
had recognized also that such fossils, by their differences from the 
animals and plants of today, gave evidence pointing toward the idea 
that species are not fixed, but have changed in the course of long 
ages. 

Paleontology as a recognized science, however, began with Cuvier.® 
Cuvier studied carefully the fossil bones, teeth, shells, and other such 
remains, that had been collected up to his time, and was able to 
classify them zodlogically or botanically, according to the same 
system by which he classified living animals or plants. The influ- 
ence of this brilliant scientist’s ideas was enormous, and extended all 
over the civilized world. Cuvier did not believe in the evolution of 
species; he believed that no human remains had been or would be 
found among fossils, and he made room for the Deluge in his theory 

1 Italics Beddoes’. 


2 For instance, the ‘‘Stanzas from the Ivory Gate,’’ quoted below. > 1769-1832. 
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of the world’s history, identifying it as the last of a number of 
great catastrophes which geologists then thought had occurred at 
intervals of thousands of years in the past. The opposition which 
Cuvier gave the idea of evolution retarded its growth for nearly 
half a century. But meanwhile he was continually, though un- 
consciously, collecting evidence for the very idea which he rejected, 
and through him the civilized world became interested in pre- 
historic animals and plants whose fossilized remains were being 
found in greater and greater numbers. Men began to talk familiarly 
of antediluvians and pre-Adamites, and prehistoric monsters of all 


sorts." 
Beddoes was impressed, like many other poets of his time, but 


more deeply than any of the rest, with these discoveries and theories 
of Cuvier and his fellow-students of paleontology, and speaks of ante- 
diluvians and pre-Adamites again and again through his poems. 
Two passages will show his typical spirit: 


I followed once a fleet and mighty serpent 

Into a cavern in a mountain’s side; 

And, wading many lakes, descending gulphs, 

At last I reached the ruins of a city, 

Built not like ours, but of another world, 

As if the aged earth had loved in youth 

The mightiest city of a perished planet, 

And kept the image of it in her heart, 

So dream-like, shadowy, and spectral was it. 
Naught seemed alive there, and the bony dead 
Were of another world the skeletons. 

The mammoth, ribbed like to an arched cathedral, 
Lay there, and ruins of great creatures else 

More like a shipwrecked fleet, too vast they seemed 
For all the life that is to animate: 

And vegetable rocks, tall sculptured palms, 

Pines grown, not hewn, in stone; and giant ferns, 
Whose earthquake-shaken leaves bore graves for nests.” 


1 For fuller accounts of the growth of paJeontology, and of its intimate relations with 
the idea of evolution, see for example: W. N. Rice: Christian Faith in an Age of Science 
(New York, 1904); H.F. Osborne: From the Greeks to Darwin (New York and London, 
1894); H. W. Conn: Evolution of Today (New York and London, 1887); or almost any 
historical account of geology, or of organic evolution. 


2 One of the ‘‘ Fragments of Death's Jest-Book."" See edition of Gosse, II, 163. 
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STANZAS FROM “‘THE IVORY GATE” 
The mighty thoughts of an old world 
Fan, like a dragon’s wing unfurled, 
The surface of my yearnings deep; 
And solemn shadows then awake, 
Like the fish-lizard in the lake, 
Troubling a planet’s morning sleep. 
My waking is a Titan’s dream, 
Where a strange sun, long set, doth beam 
Through Montezuma’s cypress bough: 
Through the fern wilderness forlorn 
Glisten the giant harts’ great horn, 
And serpents vast with helmed brow. 
The measureless from caverns rise 
With steps of earthquake, thunderous cries, 
And graze upon the lofty wood; 
The palmy grove, through which doth gleam 
Such antediluvian ocean’s stream, 
Haunts shadowy my domestic mood.! 

Some of Beddoes’ inspiration for such lines on antediluvians may 
have come from Byron or Keats. But he may very well have read 
Cuvier or Buffon, for himself, likewise; and neither Byron nor Keats 
was so deeply impressed as Beddoes was, with the poetic possibilities 
in fossils. 

Another idea contributory to the idea of evolution became promi- 
nent in the latter eighteenth century, and grew increasingly important 
through the years during which Beddoes lived. This idea is usually 
termed the unity of animal organization. On it rose the science of 
comparative anatomy. The unity of animal organization includes 
first, the conception that all the parts of any single animal are inter- 
related and interdependent; that one organ is dependent on another 
organ, this on a set of muscles and nerves, and so on throughout the 
body. Out of this first idea of interrelation in the parts of a single 
animal body rose a second, more far reaching, and, in its relations 
to evolution, more important, that the structures of different species 
of animals are all interrelated—that the organs of a number of differ- 
ent animal groups are similar to each other in structure or in function. 


1 Evidently written about 1837. See Gosse’s Memoir, Gosse edition, I, 68. 
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The most familiar example of this interrelation is given by the human 
hand. Comparative anatomy has shown that the hand of a man 
corresponds in its structure to the forefoot of a horse, or a cat, or 
any quadruped; to the wing of a bird; to the fin of a fish; and so on. 
The corresponding parts often have different functions in different 
species of animals; but animals are all built on the same general plan. 
The recognition of these interrelations in structure among animals 
prepared very definitely the way for the idea that one animal has 
developed into another animal—in other words, for the idea of 
organic evolution. 

Three men during Beddoes’ lifetime were especially prominent 
in advocating one or the other of the two conceptions included by 
the term “unity of animal organization.’’ Cuvier was the great expo- 
nent of the first—unity among the parts of a single animal—and uti- 
lized the idea in his paleontological studies. His famous assertion that 
a skilled anatomist could tell the species of an animal from the well- 
preserved extremity of a single bone, is applicable both to the study 
of comparative anatomy and to the study of paleontology.! Cuvier 
opposed decidedly the conception of unity among different animals, 
however; the two great exponents of this larger idea of unity were 
John Hunter in England, and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in France.? 

Beddoes was strongly influenced by this growing idea of the unity 
of animal organization, and in most significant fashion links it with 
the ancient worlds shown by paleontology, and with his own sense 
of the mysteries of past and future. In a letter to B. W. Procter 
(“Barry Cornwall’’), written in 1820, he refers to his studies in 
anatomy, in this way: 

Today a truant from the odd, old bones 

And winds of flesh, which, as tamed rocks and stones 

Piled cavernously make his body’s dwelling, 

Have housed man’s soul: there, where time’s billows swelling 


1 See Cuvier's Discours sur les Révolutions de la Surface du Globe. The statement is 
in paragraph 27 of the 1818 English translation. 

? The evidence for Hunter's importance in this connection comes chiefly from com- 
ments by his admirers; for example: 8S. T. Coleridge: The Friend (Coleridge’s Complete 
Works, New York, 1884), sec. 2, Essay 7; Ralph Waldo Emerson was also a great admirer 
of Hunter for this reason. One of the best accounts of the early history of the idea of 
animal unity, as well as of Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’s part in its development, is: Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire: Wie, Travauz, etc., de Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Paris and 
Strasbourg, 1847. 

*Postmarked March 23, 1826. (Beddoes’ Letters, pp. 91 ff. The verses are in 
Gosse’s edition of Beddoes’ poems, I, 32 ff.) 
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Make a deep, ghostly, and invisible sea 

Of melted worlds antediluvially, 

Upon the sand of ever-crumbling hours, 
God-founded, stands the castle, all its towers 
With veiny tendrils ivied:—this bright day 

I leave its chambers— 


The dim suggestion of antediluvian worlds having helped to form 
man’s body is instinct both with the growing idea of animal unity, 
and also with the spirit of evolution—though not completely. Bed- 
does’ interest in comparative anatomy, and in the unity of animal 
organization, comes directly from his medical studies, and probably 
in particular from Blumenbach, under whom he studied at Géttingen, 
and whom he admired greatly. Blumenbach was one of the greatest 
university teachers of his age, and was particularly prominent in 
comparative anatomy and anthropology. But there is no reason to 
suppose that Blumenbach believed in evolution. 

There were elements, then, from paleontology, comparative 
ariatomy, and physiology, combining in Beddoes’ mind and leading 
him toward the idea of evolution. With these facts in mind, let us 
turn again to the passages in Death’s Jest-Book,! which Mr. Colles 
has quoted. 

Both passages occur in a single speech of Isbrand, one of the more 
important characters in the play. Isbrand has just usurped a duke- 
dom, and his ambition is turning toward even higher things—in this 
case, a kingdom. It is in connection with this ambition that he 
speaks the lines, “I have a bit of fiat in my soul,” and, ‘It was ever 
my study to find out a way to godhead.” Shortly after this point in 
the play, Isbrand is assassinated. The lines, then, must be inter- 
preted with reference to the ambitious man who is speaking them. 
When he says that if he had been born a dog he might have found the 
way to become a man, there is more than a possibility that Beddoes 
intended the remark as a grotesque flight of imagination similar to 
numerous others in the poem. The same possibility applies to the 
line further on, where Isbrand says he begins to think he can discover 

1 Death's Jest-Book was largely written by a year or so after Beddoes’ arrival in Ger- 
many, but he kept retouching it all through his life, and I can see no means of determin- 
ing in what year these passages which Mr. Colles quotes were written. There are three 


versions of Death's Jest-Book in manuscript, according to Gosse, and an examination 
of these might throw more light on the subject. 
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a way to bring man higher. In Act IV,' for example, Isbrand, says, 
in a similar vein: “O you small star-mob, had I been one of you, I 
would have seized the sky some moonless night, and made myself 
the sun.”’ Does anyone imagine that Beddoes is expressing here some 
scientific theory which he believed in ? 

The lines in Death’s Jest-Book do express clearly one thing, which 
is borne out by the passage from Beddoes’ Jetter to Barry Cornwall, 
that I have quoted before, regarding man’s body. This is the idea 
of the unity in animal composition. All degrees of life are made on 
fundamentally the same plan. To lifeless matter add the power of 
shaping, and you have a crystal; add certain organs, and you have 
the plant, and so on up, as Beddoes’ verses describe it. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge expresses very much the same idea, in his Theory 
of Life; and Coleridge did not reach the idea of evolution, though 
he came near it. 

The crucial question is, then, did Beddoes believe that this unity 
of composition meant that one form of life grew into a higher form, 
or did he simply mean that God, or Nature, created at first the 
lower forms of life, and then successively higher and higher forms? 
Perhaps a passage in a letter to Kelsall, written in 1837,? may throw 
some light on the question. Beddoes is speaking humorously of his 
early literary efforts: 

I know not what the creator of a planet may think of his first efforts when 
he looks into the cavernous recesses which contain the first sketches of 
organized life beings,—but it is strange enough to see the fossilized faces of 
one’s forgotten literary creatures years after the vein of feeling in which 
they were formed, has remained closed and unexplored. 

This seems to indicate the attitude that God, Nature, or “the 
creator of a planet” created the lower forms of life as first efforts, 
incomplete experiments, as it were, and later created higher and higher 

forms—an attitude which does not necessarily imply any belief at all 
in the growth of one species from another, and does not mean that 
Beddoes believed in the evolution of species. 

But Beddoes actually has Isbrand say he has “‘a bit of fiat” in 
him, and could climb up the steps from dog to man, or make man 


1 Gosse edition, II, 131. 


2 May 15, 1837. (Beddoes’ Letters, p. 216.) 
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something higher. This, as I have said, is quite possibly a bit of 
grotesque exaggeration in keeping with Isbrand’s Faust-like mood, 
and Beddoes may be making Isbrand assume in his ambitious imagin- 
ation some properties of the divine creator of the world. But the 
idea of evolution is there, whether Beddoes was writing out his own 
beliefs or not. 

One or two things make me suspect that Beddoes owes this last 
semi-grotesque presentiment of evolution to the second part of 
Goethe’s Faust. The curious allegorical details of “Homunculus’” 
progress toward complete existence, in the second part of Faust, 
embody some of Goethe’s evolutionary views. And Beddoes, with 
his taste for the grotesque, would have been very much interested 
had he read it. The second part of Faust was published in 1832, 
the year of Goethe’s death. By that time Beddoes had the main 
plot of Death’s Jest-Book thought out, but was still retouching it, and 
continued to do so till his death in 1849. He may have added, for 
example, his comic character, ‘Homunculus Mandrake,” after read- 
ing Goethe’s great drama. Homunculus Mandrake is not an inte- 
gral part of Beddoes’ plot, and might very well be a later addition. 
Beddoes was well acquainted with German literature, and had his 
own opinions about Goethe.? He almost certainly must have read 
Faust II when it appeared, and it seems probable that traces of such 
a reading appear in the character of Homunculus Mandrake, and also 
in the evolutionary twist to Isbrand’s boasting speech. 

To sum up my conclusions: Beddoes certainly felt that the 
present, past, and future are intimately bound together by natural 
processes and natural laws. He was intensely interested in the pre- 
historic world upon which the paleontologists of his time were throw- 
ing so much new light. He almost certainly believed in the unity of 
animal organization, and he felt deeply that man’s body is somehow 
the result of processes and forces extending back into prehistoric 
times. These ideas were leading him toward a belief in evolution. 


1 For example. Faust IJ, Act 2, Classische Walpurgisnacht, ll. 8321 ff.: 
Gib nach dem léblichen Verlangen 
Von vorn die Schépfung anzufangen! 
Zu raschem Wirken sei bereit! 
Da regst du dich nach ewigen Normen, 
Durch tausend, abertausend Formen, 
Und bis zum Menschen hast du Zeit. 


2 See, for example, letter of March 25, 1825 (Beddoes’ Letters, pp. 60 61) 
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He became acquainted with the idea of organic evolution itself, too 
—probably, as I have tried to show, through Goethe, if not through 
other channels also. But whether he himself actually believed in 
the evolution of species, I doubt extremely. The typical eighteenth- 
century idea of the scale of being was susceptible to various modi- 
fications, some of which appear to our twentieth-century minds 
very much like evolution, but which almost certainly meant nothing 
of the sort to men of that earlier time. Beddoes seems to have 
believed in the scale of being, and to have believed that the higher 
forms of life in the scale were created after the lower—but the crea- 
tion of higher forms after lower does not necessarily imply a develop- 
ment of higher forms from lower. Beddoes was moving toward a 
belief in evolution. But he gives no evidence, in his writings which 
have been published, that he ever reached that belief. 
G. R. Porrer 
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Contributo allo studio delle fonti italiane del teatro di Juan del Enzina 
e Torres Naharro. By P. Mazzei. Lucca, Tipografia Amedei, 
1922. Pp. 124. 

This study adds some useful information to the vexed question of the 
Italian influence on the beginnings of the Spanish drama. The first chap- 
ter, on Encina, points out what could be the source of the main motive in 
Encina’s Representacién de Amor (or, as the author calls it after Gallardo, 
the Triunfo de Amor), in Francesco Linaiolo’s Vallera. Sienna, s.a.: Cupido, 
defied by the shepherd Vallera, subdues him with an arrow. Unfortunately, 
the date of Encina’s playlet, 1497, established by its performance before 
Prince John who died in that year, must stand against the author’s assertion 
to the contrary. It is unlikely that Encina had been in Italy by that time, 
his Egloga de las grandes lluvias being performed on Christmas eve 1498, 
when he was still interested in the position of cantor in the cathedral of Sala- 
manca. 

A good point is made when the author declares that the date of publica- 
tion (which in the Italian farces considered here is hardly ever earlier than 
1510) does not mean everything. It might be added that even the dates of 
the earliest editions known or known to be recorded, for instance of the 
Siennese farces, can be shown to be misleading. To give only a few examples: 
the earliest editions known to Mazzi (La Congrega dei Rozzi, Florence, 1882) 
of Bastiano di Francesco’s Egloga di Amicitia, Niccoldé Campano’s (JI 
Strascino) Comedia overo farsa, and the same author’s Egloga alla martorella 
chiamata Strascino are dated respectively Sienna 1523, 1524, 1519, whereas the 
Regestrum of Ferdinand Columbus reveals editions of these dated respec- 
tively 1514, 1514, 1511. That is a comforting fact to bear in mind while 
inquiring into the Italian sources of the Spanish drama and one which should 
enlarge the field of investigation, but it still leaves the undoubted similarity 
between Encina’s Representacién and the Vallera somewhat of a puzzle. 

There is no such trouble in the case of Cristino y Febea, the general 
motive of which is found in Niccold Alticozzi’s I cinque disperati (no date, 
MS in Sienna), where five desperate men retire from the world and are lured 
back, all but one, by the wiles of a nymph. Of course the connection of 
I cinque disperati with the Representacién de Amor is superficial. The suicide 
and resuscitation theme, an important part of Encina’s Plécida y Vitoriano, 
is pointed out in Alticozzi’s La Cintia (Sienna, 1524, but probably earlier), 
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where the nymph Cintia, killed by Diana, and Cintia’s lover, Albano, who 
committed suicide at her death, are resurrected after a Latin invocation to 
Jove. 

The two remaining chapters are devoted to Torres Naharro. That there 
is Italian influence in his works is obvious and undeniable, but it is more 
pervasive than specific. Only three comedies, however, show traces of it; 
the Aquilana and Calamita, (neither of them included in the Propalladia 
of 1517) and the Serafina, which is mostly in Valencian dialect and stands 
apart from the six other plays. The Serafina, in spite of its place at the begin- 
ning of the Propalladia is no doubt the latest play written by Torres Naharro 
before 1517. That Teodoro, the fraile in the Serafina, is the counterpart of 
Timoteo, in Machiavelli’s Mandragola, has long been known, but now a 
good case is made for its derivation from the Commedia in versi, often printed 
with Machiavelli’s comedies, but possibly by Luigi Strozzi. The connection 
between the Calamita and Bibbiena’s Calandria, noticed already by Creizen- 
ach and Flamini, is examined in detail, and some curious textual similarities 
with the Commedia in versi and the Mandragola are indicated, while the influ- 
ence of the Dolotechne of Zamberti, recently suggested by Professor Crawford, 
is minimized. As to the Aquilana, little can be said for connecting it with 
Ariosto’s Suppositi. More convincing is the comparison with Mariano 
Maniscalco’s Pietéd d’amore, suggested long ago by Stiefel and Creizenach. 
But it certainly is more convincing to the reader of the skeleton summary 
than to one acquainted with Maniscalco’s play. An interesting specific 
remembrance of the Calandria is noticed, and the suggestion is made that 
the direct source of the Antiochus episode (discovery of love by feeling the 
lover’s pulse) may be Leonardi Bruni’s novella on that subject, published in 
Sienna in 1511. 

Altogether, this publication, while much of it is not new, reviews the 
current notions on Italian influence conscientiously, contributes three or four 
extremely valuable suggestions and points out a number of small but convin- 
cing textual similarities. The author can see dissimilarities as well as resem- 
blances: Torres Naharro’s essential independence of the Classics (p. 95) or 
the difference between Torcazo and Calandro (p. 113) are well and fairly 
stated. Again, in his general considerations, in bis conception of Torres 
Naharro’s personal character (p. 123), the author shows reading and judg- 
ment. The printing, however, makes one feel that the printer might have 
appropriately reproduced the remark placed by Diaz Tanco de Fregenal at 
the end of his Jardin del Alma Christiana: “No se pone aqui inventario de 
las incorreciones de este libro, porque son tantas que serfa menester aumentar 
otro pliego.”’ 

JosepH EK. GILLET 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland. La Genése historique, le 
Cadre géographique, le Milieu, les Personnages, la Date et ’ Auteur 
du Poéme. By P. BotssonnapE. Paris: Champion, 1923. 
Pp. vi+520. 8. 

La Chanson de Roland, publiée d’aprés le Manuscrit d’Oxford et Tra- 
duite par JoserH Béprer. Paris: L’Edition d’Art, s. d.[1922]. 
Pp. xvii+320. 18. 

It would seem as if the comparative inactivity of French scholars in the 
field of Roland-studies (cf. Modern Philology, XIX, 426) were now coming 
to an end: Chamard’s translation and these two important works are evi- 
dence of a lively interest in the oldest French epic. It is to be hoped that an 
effort will soon be made to attack the two fundamental problems which still 
await solution, the question of dialect (cf. Modern Philology, XVI, 569) 
and the question of the relations of the manuscripts and versions. 

Neither of the works listed above approaches these two problems. M. 
Bédier gives us a new collation of the Bodleian manuscript, together with a 
prose translation in that limpid French of which he is so enviable a master; 
M. Boissonnade, who announces (p.255) that he is dealing with the Roland 
as a “simple historian,” has nothing to say either as an investigator of literary 
origins and processes, or as a student of the Old French language. Thus 
we seem to be as far as ever from the definitive edition which M. Jeanroy, 
president of the Société des anciens Textes frangais, petitioned for; at the 
same time, substantial progress is being made in clearing the ground. 

The promise of M. Boissonnade’s title (a title which to some might seem 
a trifle tapageur) is fulfilled by what he has brought together in his chapters 
on the French crusades in Spain, from 1018 to about 1250. .. During this long 
period there were in all no fewer than thirty-four French*éxpeditions into 
Spain. His main thesis is that the Chanson de Roland grew out of the situa- 
tion created by these Spanish campaigns: the Oriental crusades must take a 
much less important place than was assigned to them by Tavernier and 
others. It was the Spanish danger, he asserts, which stirred and inspired the 
poet; it was the French nobles who fought in Spain who furnished the models 
for the Rolands and Olivers of the poem; and finally, it is the study of the 
French alliances, political and matrimonial, with the kings of Aragon which 
will “lift the veil” from the poem. 

What happened in Spain during the twenty Spanish expeditions of the 
years 1018 to 1120 is especially significant for Roland criticism: unfortunately, 
says Boissonnade, these events received but scanty attention from contem- 
porary historians, compared with what was written on the exploits of the Nor- 
mans in Calabria and Sicily, or on the [ter Jerusalem of 1096. The author 
proceeds to search the French and Spanish documents for allusions to the 
events and personages of those never-ending struggles, and to weave the 
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meager details into a consecutive narrative. From these he passes to a close 
scrutiny of the geographical names of the poem, first the Spanish, then the 
African, then the Oriental and East-European. This is undoubtedly the 
most valuable part of the work; the other sections, those on the date and 
authorship, and particularly those devoted to the search for persons who were 
prototypes for characters in the poem, are of less value. The latter are of 
much less value, because the author appears to have left too much out of 
sight the simple fact that the Song of Roland is a poem alleged to be of the 
time of Charlemagne, and the likelihood that its author (or authors) had 
some sense of historical perspective. M. Boissonnade is not the first writer 
on the Roland to overlook this: Tavernier and L. Gautier had done so before 
him. Witness this passage from the latter: 

L’auteur [du Roland] ne parle jamais de Jérusalem comme d’une ville apparte- 
nant aux Chrétiens: il la suppose toujours aux mains des mécréants. Donc le 
poéme a dd, suivant nous, étre composé avant cette année 1099 qu’a illustré pour 
toujours la prise de la ville sainte par Godefroy de Bouillon.* 


But why, in the name of what is reasonable, should a poet who was com- 
posing (or editing) a poem about the great Charles and his nephew, personages 
of the eighth century, speak of Jerusalem as it was after its capture at the 
end of the eleventh century? ‘To any hearer or reader of the day, such an 
anachronism would have been ludicrous. 

As to the Spanish geography of the poem, the author may claim to have 
made some identifications which are almost certainly correct: such are Sorence 
(=Sarance, on the north side of the Pyrenees), Noples (= Napal, a chateau 
in the diocese of Barbastro), Haltilie (=a French pronunciation of Sp. 
altilla ‘hill’), Moriane (= Moriana, in the province of Burgos); and several 
others. Here, the gain from M. Boissonnade’s researches is considerable. 
In numerous other cases, his identifications remain, to say the least, deba- 
table. Rejecting the traditional equations Cordres=Cérdoba, and Sebilie 
=Sevilla, as being too far away from the constant scene of operations (the 
Ebro valley), the author argues for Cortes, a small town in Navarre, and for 
Sevil, near Barbastro. But this ignores the fact that there existed a legend 
that Charles had pushed his conquests as far as Cérdoba, a myth reproduced 
in all seriousness by Adhemar de Chabannes (988-1034) and by other his- 
torians. It was, no doubt, generally believed to be true, and why should an 

1L, Gautier, in L. Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la Langue et Littérature francaise, 
I, 90-91. Gautier’s argument, of course, reflects the ‘‘cantiléne’’ theory, according to 
which one might expect to find in the poem shreds and patches of widely divergent dates, 
single lines indeed, which, like the lines of flotsam on the shore, are there to mark the 
height of the tide in some distant past. But M. Boissonnade, who everywhere follows 
M. Bédier, views the cantiléne theory as totally and definitely discredited (p. 2: “‘ces 
théories . . . . se sont 6croulées . . . . "’) and his error is of a different sort: it consists 
in regarding every incident and personage of the Roland as being necessarily contemporary 
with the Spanish expeditions whose history he has done so much to elucidate. 
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epic poet, aiming to arouse the ardor of French chevaliers against threatening 
paynims, be more skeptical or cautious than a historian ?! 

In his search for “originals” for the main personages of the poem— 
Roland, Oliver, Ganelon, Turpin, Alde—the author has written diffusely, 
but too often with the slenderest of results; his main service, in these chapters, 
is to have passed in review what has been printed on this subject. Nor can 
a more satisfactory report be made upon the treatment of the some forty 
secondary figures—Ogier, Anseis, Girart de Rossillon, Naimon, and the 
others; here the net result is, in nearly every case, a mass of evidence that 
the name under consideration was more or less common in the charters of 
this or that locality. That more valuable material was not unearthed in 
this thorough search seems to the reviewer strong confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the principle proposed above: the author of the Roland was con- 
sciously writing a poem of the eighth century, and he possessed a good sense 
of historical perspective. 

In more than one of his most confident identifications, M. Boissonnade 
weakens his case seriously by failure to attend to the actual reading of the 
Oxford MS. Thus, at verse 1624 (=1581 of the editions) he ignores two 
facts: that the reading of O, et guiun de seint antonie, is hypermetric, and that 
the other versions, significantly enough, do not support Saint Antoine, the 
reading he adopts: thus V4 lacks saint, while the Norse has Sanitun, which 
probably is=Santénie, that is Saintonge. The same neglect of the linguistic 
data is even more damaging in the long passage (five pages) which aims to 
identify the fief of Le Hum: what is accumulated there may ultimately be 
of use in running to earth the elusive Walter du Hum, a figure which G. Paris 
declared would one day give us the clue to the patrie of Count Roland; but 
the author entirely overlooks the fact that where Hum occurs in assonance 
(vs. 2039) it assonates with (i) and not with (w)—with perdu and not with 
amur. This pronunciation would discredit, if not exclude, the names derived 
from Lat. tilmum, of which Boissonnade lists such a formidable number.’ 

Following his general thesis that the Roland grew out of the French expedi- 
tions into Spain, the author, apparently in order to place the poem at the 
apogee of this movement, would add a decade to what has been the received 
date: he places the Roland, as we have it, between the years 1120 and 1124-25. 
No new evidence of prime importance has been found, and the argument 
sxannot be called convincing. Much more impressive are the pages which 

1 Cf. Adhemar de Chabannes, ed. Chavanon, p. 68. The author’s argument against 
Cordres =Cordiibas on linguistic grounds (p. 127) is extremely weak: he seems to believe 
that Spanish Cérdoba is accented on the penult. Nor can the fact that the word Sebilie 
in the Roland is a trisyllable be wholly ignored. 

2 It is by no means certain, either, that the Norman place-names Hom, Hum, Homet 
and the like, are from Lat. ilmum; the Norse holm-r is also to be considered, and this 


vowel would satisfy the assonance in Roland just as little. Similarly (p. 215) against the 
equation les Gros =the Kurds (Curti in the Latin historians) is the assonance in open (0). 
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aim to prove that the author of Roland must have been a Norman: it would 
seem that this will now have been conceded as practically certain. As to the 
identity of Turoldus, Boissonnade produces a new and unexpected candidate: 
a certain Guillaume Turold, a Norman clerk, resident at Tudela. Of this 
idea, it is perhaps sufficient to record that M. Boissonnade himself speaks of it 
as an hypothése. 

We regret that the author was unable to provide his readers either with 
an index or with maps: the latter would have been particularly welcome. 
The bibliography (22 pages), especially that of the French and Spanish cartu- 
laries, will be useful. We fail to find, in the sections on the Roland, any men- 
tion of the works of the Americans Luquiens and Warren.! 


The new prose translation of the Roland has had the benefit of a new 
collation of the Bodleian MS, M. Bédier having been called to Oxford (June, 
1921) to deliver the Romanes Lecture. That this re-reading of the MS 
yielded such extremely meager results is a tribute to the care expended by 
Stengel in making his diplomatic reprint of 1878.? 

The merits of any translation depend, of course, upon the text chosen as 
a basis. M. Bédier, with a degree of scruple which seems excessive, prints 
the Oxford MS with almost no effort to supply gaps, to make normal meter, 
or correct assonance, even in those cases where it is reasonably certain that 
the Bodleianus has suffered from the errors and alterations which usually 
befall MSS in their transmission. This attitude, which is explained and 
defended at some length in the Avant-Propos, is in line with the author’s 
opinion that ‘‘retouches” are inadmissible on any grounds whatever, when 
it comes to dealing with the Bodleianus; we are given to believe that nearly 
all previous editors, in admitting conjectured readings, have laid sacrilegious 
hands upon the venerable codex, they have yielded to the temptation to 
introduce inventions of their own. This seems an over-severe judgment, 
especially if we leave out of account Stengel, whose explanatory volume was 
never published. Even G. Paris is taxed with temerity in having transposed 
the text of his Extracts from the western spelling into that of central French; 
this, to M. Bédier, is a mere “‘jeu de philologues, trés séduisant, mais arbi- 
traire.”’ When we find that what was involved in the change amounts to 

1 The proofreading has not been done with all the care which is desirable. Thus 
the date of Wendt’s dissertation on the Oliver legend is given on page 335 as 1900, on 
page 503 as 1904, whereas the correct date is 1911. The name Comnéne is misspelled 
several times (pp. 197, 203, 499). A quotation (p. 194, note) from the Chronicle of Turpin 
is wrongly ascribed to Albert of Aix, probably through a misreading of Tavernier's 
Vorgeschichte, p. 81. 


2 Neither Stengel nor Bédier noticed that it is plain from the photographic facsimile 
that the MS at vs. 1428 reads Senz and not Seinz; at vs. 3245, what Stengel mistook for 
de Clauers is really Sclauers (cf. the capital S at vss. 337, 1275, etc.) which, as the line is 
hypermetric, is probably to be solved by [d’ E]sclers; at vs. 43, ienueierai may also be read 
renueierai, to the improvement of the passage; at vs. 306, nercs may equally well be read 


neres, i.e., n’eres; and there are probably other rectifications to be made. 
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little more than spelling amor instead of amur, vos (which O has, at times) 
for vus, etc., this judgment also will strike many scholars as over-severe.! 

But ‘‘ne restaurer 4 aucun prix” is M. Bédier’s avowed motto, and this 
“hands-off” policy, stated as it is with all the author’s resources of expression, 
is bound to make a strong appeal; but it must be admitted that it will appeal 
most strongly to persons who are unfamiliar with ancient and medieval 
manuscripts, to those who are unaccustomed to dealing with the mischiev- 
ous errors and changes made by hasty, ignorant or inattentive copyists. Are 
we then to abandon hard-won results not only in the Romance field, but in 
classical philology as well? For, as G. Paris said, years ago: ‘‘les exigences 
de la critique sont absolument les mémes pour les productions du moyen-Age 
que pour celles de l’antiquité.”’” But, ex fructibus cognoscetis! Let us see 
some of the actual fruits of the principle of “absolutely no restorations.”’ 

Lines 2926-28 read in O (Charlemagne is speaking) : 
Ki guierat mes oz a tel poeste 
Quant cil est ki tuz jurz nos cadelet ? 
E france cum remeines deserte! 
While V4 3110-12: 

Chi guidarai mai gent por tel poeste 

Quando quilli e morti che li altri caelle? 

Ay franca dolce cum reman oi deserte! 


In verse 2927, both sense and meter require an additional word or syllable, 
and M. Bédier, as others had done, introduces morz from the morti of V4; 
well and good. In verse 2928, meter and grammar require another syllable 
in the first member and some remedy for the inadmissible subjunctive 
remeines. But here, for 2928, M. Bédier refuses the help of V*, while accept- 
ing it for 2927. Note that acceptance of V‘ gives excellent sense, correct 
grammar, and correct meter: 

E! France dulce, cum remains oi deserte. 


Also that, at v. 1985, we have in O a parallel line: 

E! France dulce, cun hoi remendras guaste. 
Also that France dulce with post-placed adjective, is instanced elsewhere 
(vss. 16, 1064, 1210, ete.). 

Thus, the policy of ‘‘no restorations’”’ results, in this case, in needlessly 
presenting readers with a verse lame in meter and impossible in grammar. 
Is the policy worth this price ? 

Somewhat different but no less significant, is the question raised by verse 
485: 

O: Marsilies fut esculurez del ire 
V‘: Marsilio sa asa d’arte & de liure 
1 The more so as spellings with (0) instead of (uv), such as nos, vos, felon, baron, lor, 


flors, tenebros, nevold, are tolerably frequent in O. In a few minutes, the writer counted 
a score of instances: would it be ‘‘an arbitrary game"’ to always print nus, vus and lur? 
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Here it has been proposed by Foerster (1878) to read fut escolez de lire ‘was 
schooled in reading,’ instead of fut escolorez de l’ire ‘grew pale with anger’— 
a wide divergence in meaning. Does it weigh naught with the noli tangere 
school of text-criticism that the livre of V‘ points to lire rather than to ire; 
that the Norse version says, ‘‘ Der Kénig Marsilius war ein guter Gelehrter’”’; 
that the Ruolandesliet has: ‘ther kunine Marsilie . . . er wole geléret was.” 
Apparently not, for M. Bédier keeps the reading of O, and translates: ‘a 
blémi de courroux.’ But the evidence does not end here. It appears certain 
that a verb escolorer does not really exist in Old French; there is a verb 
escolorir, but not escolorer; there is also descolorer, which occurs in Roland, 
vss. 1979, 2218, and twice in Garnier’s Vie saint-Thomas, 4698: 
De duel e de coruz furent descoluré. 
And verse 5016: 
En sa chambre en entra d’ire desculurez.! 

Can we resist the conviction that it was the existence of this phrase, instanced 
in a poem exactly contemporary with the Bodleianus, that led the copyist 
into his blunder? On the other hand, escolé de viéle, escolé d’amors, escolé de 
mentir are well-authenticated OF expressions. Note also that the definite 
article does not appear in Garnier’s phrases, and that the meter of verse 485 
is improved (that is, it is more in line with the meter elsewhere in Roland) 
when fut is placed just after the cesura instead of just before it. All these 
facts duly weighed, does Foerster’s emendation deserve to be passed over in 
silence? Shall we not rather agree with Professor Postgate: ‘Systematic 
retention of what is faulty, on the ground that it is conceivably genuine, will 
do more harm on the whole to the original than its systematic rejection.” 
Granted a badly damaged original, it is a question as to which policy 
does the least harm; for us, a fixed and rigid policy of “‘no restorations” 
does much more harm than one of trained and conscientious effort to repair 
the damage. One has a perfect right, of course, not to accept Foerster’s 
emendation, but readings like his escolez de lire do not deserve to be dismissed 
as mere ‘‘retouches,” or ‘‘raccommodements,” or to be branded with such 
adjectives as “ingenious” or ‘‘arbitrary’”’; for, as Professor Rendel Harris 
has said, “behind the simple and convincing suggestion there often lies, 
besides the resources of what is called learning, a long experience as reader, 
as copyist, and as editor, without which the step to the successful correction 
would never have been made.’? Conjectura! emendations, like etymologies, 
are not demonstrable; hence they are always vulnerable, and M. Bédier, to 
our regret, does not spare his irony at the expense of his predecessors. 
Fortunately, it is only the uninitiated who will confuse conjecture with 


“ ’ 


guessing. 
1 Edition by E. Walberg, Lund, 1922. 
2 Side-Lights on New Testament Research, London, 1908, p. 184. For Professor Post- 
gate on textual criticism, see A Companion to Latin Studies, edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
3d ed., 1921, p. 805. 
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In practice, M. Bédier is nearly always true to his policy: in the first 1,000 
lines there remain undisturbed some fifteen lines which have too many sylla- 
bles (two in fact have 13), and seven are left with too few. Among the latter 
is one (vs. 321) which is not on its feet because the editor admits the Anglo- 
Normanism frai for ferat, and five which have the lyric cesura, a feature with- 
out parallel in all the range of the Old French epics. And yet—strange 
contradiction!—the editor is bent (as we all are) upon presenting “‘our beau- 
tiful old texts,”’ or, as one of his followers has put it, upon preventing ‘‘the 
old, beautiful lines” from being lost. Since M. Bédier likened his manu- 
script to the venerable stones of an ancient church, of which we should “pre- 
serve as much as possible, repair as little as possible, and restore not at all,” 
we will say for our part that any editor who refrains, at verse 2928, from 
printing E France dulce in place of the copyist’s blunder, E France, is like an 
archaeologist who, seeing strewn upon the ground the drums of a broken shaft, 
refuses to put them back into place lest a mistake be made in their order. 
Not thus, surely, will even the most interesting medieval works of literary 
art make their way with the lettered public and finally come into their own. 
One other aspect of the matter may be touched upon. Four years ago 
(Modern Philology, XVI, 569) I attempted to show that there are no 
Anglo-Norman linguistic traits in O which are demonstrably those of the 
author (authors) of the Roland. Evidently this effort made no impression upon 
M. Bédier, for, two years later (Romania, XLVII, 465) appeared his article 
on “Les Assonances en-& et en-If,” the main thesis of which is that occa- 
sional assonances of (7é) with (é)—an Anglo-Norman trait—must be admitted, 
and that editors who act on the contrary opinion are “sacrificing the text.” 
Here is the same exaggerated respect for the last copyist of O,? the same easy 
dismissal of much of the patient work of the last fifty years, the same irony 
as to those who still believe in the soundness of the phonetic law discovered 
by Mussafia and Bartsch, and in its applicability (except in the cases studied 
in detail by Suchier; see his Voyelles toniques, p. 86) to the writers who used 
the literary language of the twelfth century. I cannot now argue the matter 
in detail; one or two specific cases must suffice. 
At verse 528, in a strophe in (é), M. Bédier would keep the word osteier, 
against the assonance. This he would do for two reasons: the poet, he asserts, 
1 Cited with warm approval by E. S. Tyler, La Chancgun de Willame, New York, 
1919, p. v, from M. Bédier’s Lai de l'Ombre, 1913, p.xlv. Rarely does M. Bédier’s courage 
fail; at vs. 2300, in deference to the assonance, he does eliminate the byse of O, and sub- 
stitute brune from V‘; but in this case—such are the fathomless pitfalls of text-editing— 
it may be possible to keep byse, forms of this adjective in (i) or (ai), as I shall try to show 
elsewhere, being justified by its derivation from Lat. buteo, and by other evidence. 


? Altho he frequently utilizes the readings of V‘, M. Bédier speaks at times as though 
this MS did not exist: ‘‘ Un manuscrit célébre, le manuscrit 23 du fonds Digby . . . nous 
a seul conservé ce poéme en 4002 vers. ... . La copie d’Oxford est unique, elle est notre 
seul bien tangible, réel."" Avant-Propos, pp.iand xi. Plainly speaking, this is a serious 
exaggeration, misleading in its effect. The reader has only to compare the passages 
quoted above, vss. 2926 ff. of O, and vss. 3110-12 of V‘, to perceive that M. Bédier cannot 
really mean what he says. 
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at times disregarded Bartsch’s law, and (2) this verse is surely an echo of 
verses 543, 556, where the same expression, recreant d’osteier, is found. To 
substitute, even from V‘, an infinitive in -er would be to “disturb the delicate 
mechanism of the laisses similaires.”” The argument is at first sight persua- 
sive, but it overlooks other important facts. Thus, at verse 906, the poet 
varies his formula: it becomes recreant de guerre mener. Cf. also verse 1058: 


Jol vos plevis, tuit sont jugiét a mort. 


And verse 1069: 
Jol vos plevis, tuit sont a mort livrét. 


These two verses prove two important things: first, that the poet did not 
necessarily use identical formulae; second, that he differentiated (7é) from 
(é), else he would infallibly have used jugét, in verse 1069, as the “echo” 
to verse 1058. Suppose now that, instead of livrét, the Oxford MS had actu- 
ally read jugét, an admissible é-assonance according to M. Bédier; suppose, 
too, that an editor, convinced by a careful study of the assonances that (7é) 
with (é) is inadmissible (as it was for the Alexis, for Wace, Marie, and Gar- 
nier'), had substituted from a line elsewhere in the poem, or from V‘, or from 
the B-redaction, a word in -ét like livrét, such an editor would have incurred 
M. Bédier’s deep displeasure. The emended verse with livrét would have 
been a “vers corrigé 4 tort,” a “vers abimé,” a “‘lecon frappée de suspicion.” 
But livrét, as it happens, is an absolutely correct reading, ‘‘correct’’ in the 
sense that it has good MS support, and that it fits the sense and the assonance 
perfectly. Almost 98 per cent of the assonances in (7é) and (é) in the Roland 
are unmixed and entirely normal; there is a very strong presumption that 
the twenty cases of violation are all due to faulty transmission in Anglo- 
Norman environments. At verse 1681, the copyist spoiled the assonance 
by using the form chapler in place of its synonym chapleier; to supply the 
needed syllable, he introduced a superfluous conjunction (e=et). But 
chapleier certainly belongs to the poet’s vocabulary; he uses it at verse 3462 
and, as it happens, in (e?) assonance. Moreover, the -ier reading is 
confirmed by V‘ 1782: De lor spee ferir & caploier, and by other MSS of 
the 8-redaction. The case is a duplicate of that in verse 2928, discussed 
above: there can be no reasonable doubt, chapleier is the original, the 
correct reading, it is the form used by the poet. 

It may well be that in the case of verse 528 the riddle is solved by the 
entirely different reading of V4: Ad Ais en France se devreit reposer (for V‘; 
“par malheur,’”’ as M. Bédier is fond of saying, offers us a verb in -er 
and not one in -ier); in any case, nothing whatever is gained by denying or 
ignoring the well-established principle that defective meter and irregular 
rhymes often warn us of spurious readings, and sometimes lead us to the 

1 The one case of mixture in Garnier (vs. 2623), of which so much has been made, 


must disappear: the poet's beste fere is merely a reproduction of the fera ... . bestia 
of Gen. xxxvii:33. It is a Latinism, like mole, vs. 3363. 
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recovery of valuable authentic readings. It is the fallible copyists, they 
who respected their text far less than we do, who have “sacrificed” the poet’s 
work of art; to circumvent their heedlessness and ignorance, not to perpetuate 
it, is the legitimate task of those who are trained for that important work. 


T. A. JENKINS 


A Study of the Thais Legend with Special Reference to Hrotsvitha’s 
Paphnutius. By Oswautp Rosert KurHne. Doctorate dis- 
sertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1922. 

On reading this study by Dr. Kuehne one is impressed with the great 
possibilities in certain aspects of the subject chosen, the intrinsic interest of 
the material assembled, and the lack of organization, centralization, and 
critical evaluation of subject-matter. As the author states in his Preface, 
his aim is to trace the legend of Thais from its obscure beginnings to the 
present. Thus he opens with some remarks concerning the discovery in 1900 
in Lower Egypt of a mummy and its possible relations to this legend, follows 
this in turn with a chronological account of the Greek, Latin, Syriac, and 
Arabic versions of the legend down to Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum, with a brief 
discussion as to the place and significance of Hrotsvitha in her period, with 
an English translation of Paphnutius, with a record of the legend in medieval 
France, and closes with a summary of the modern versions. 

In the space alloted to this review I shall comment briefly on each of the 
features mentioned in the opening sentence. 

Hrotsvitha and Paphnutius, as the author indicates in his title, should 
receive the main emphasis in this study. Immediately one sees in this possi- 
bilities of illustrating the point of view of modern scholarship toward signifi- 
cant medieval materials. Hrotsvitha is no longer to be considered an exotic 
flower blooming in the morass of the Dark Ages but one—and only one— 
expression of the rich, cultural life of the tenth century. Gandersheim, the 
monastery in which she lived, was geographically in the center of Saxon cul- 
ture, sorrounded as it was by Hildesheim, Mayence, and Cologne. And the 
Saxon court of the Ottos, with Bruno of Cologne, the scholar and humanist, 
as the guiding influence, was at that time the center of the culture of Western 
civilization. Let the relation to the Ottos I, II, III of Gerbert of Aurillac, 
long head of the famous school at Rheims, and later Pope Sylvester II, testify 
in part to this fact. Dr. Kuehne does show in an excellently summarized 
paragraph that under Otto I (936-73) Hrotsvitha (circa 950-68) lived in a 
well governed and well protected kingdom and that the court of Otto I was a 
cultural center. But we wish he had emphasized the continuity of culture 
as carried on in the monasteries and cathedral schools over all Europe during 
the second half of the tenth century and had stressed more the fact that Hrots- 
vitha merely gave normal literary expression of herself under the inspiration 
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of the Saxon renaissance. In this connection, he is surely misleading to the 
reader and fails to do himself, Hrotsvitha, or the period justice when at the 
beginning of the paragraph he states that (p. 47) ‘‘ With the perversity of her 
sex (Hrotsvitha) flatly contradicted all generally accepted notions of the 
period and produced literary gems at a time when most of Western Europe 
was struggling to prevent the total extinction of the torch of Occidental 
civilization.” 

Again, a study of the rich legend of Thais in its relations has intrinsic 
interest. The differences in the treatment of the legend by Hrotsvitha and 
by Anatole France suggest unusual possibilities for a comparative study of 
medievalism and modernism as illustrated by these authors. This Dr. 
Kuehne only hints at in his brief comments. 

Relative to the organization and evaluation of the material one would 
welcome, in addition to the comparative study I have just suggested, the Eng- 
lish translation of Hrotsvitha’s Paphnutius, with a parallel text in the original 
of the Winterfeld edition, which is practically inaccessible to the average 
student, and with the interesting material of the author’s present survey as 
a critical introduction. In a word, 1 assume as a modern conception of a 
doctoral dissertation that it should have a centralizing thesis of some philologi- 
cal or more widely cultural interest. In this study, with rare exceptions, the 
material is merely strung together on the tenuous thread of chronological 
sequence. 

The most commendable part of the study is the author’s translation of 
Paphnutius, which is, on the whole, careful, clear, and workmanlike. But 
his justification of the translation on the ground that Hrotsvitha’s “was the 
first purely literary use made of the legend”’ (p. 6) is beside the mark. In the 
first place, her purpose was as essentially religious as that of any of the earlier 
churchmen who made their individual contributions to the legend. Further- 
more, it seems to the reviewer that we shall clear the way for the proper 
interpretation of all saints’ legends if we consider them as romances of the 
Church, and thus in the category of literature. 

GEORGE R. COFFMAN 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 





